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ENGLISH AND... 
FRENCH CATTLE. | 


ANY even of those who are not engaged in agriculture 
will read with profit and amusement the well 
informed article which Mr. Adeane has written for 
us on the show of fat stock at Paris, for the facts 
have a certain historical, as well as an agricultural, 

value. Forgexample, in comparing the fat cattle of France 
with those of England, it 1s pointed out that the conditions are 
so different as to render the process difficult and, indeed, unfair. 
The French agriculturist, like those of Biblical times, still 
expects a great deal of work from his oxen before they are 
fattened for the butcher. The picturesque ploughing teams 
have on more than one occasion been illustrated in these pages 
by the photographs of M. Frechon, and have recalled a time 
when the practice was as common here as in any other country 
in the world. The old books of husbandry are full of references 
to it; and, although the number of oxen used for purposes of 
draught has diminished to an extraordinary degree during the 
last fifty years, there are still districts, such as the Cotswold 
Hills and the Sussex Downs, where teams are regularly employed. 
But the English breeder and grazier has entirely ceased to expect 
work from his cattle. For years past his chief idea has been 
early maturity. To get the cattle ready for the market at a 
tender age is the task that he has attempted, not without 
success. To some extent weight has been sacrificed for the 
attainment of this purpose. Some of the large-boned prize- 
winners at Paris weighed considerably more than the heaviest 
beast at the Smithfield Show last year, and it is not at all certain 
that that mighty Nivernais bullock which won the first Prix 
d’Honneur would not cut up as well as one of our own animals. 

We cannot speak with certainty, because the French do 
not seem to have collected the data which would give the 
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proportion between meat and offal, and on our side, with true 
John Bullish insularity, we have entirely neglected to study the 
favourite breeds of our neighbours. There is a great French 
literature on the subject, but, as far as we can learn, no recent 
book written in English. In that respect the French have shown 
themselves by far the more enlightened nation. They have 
made free use of the best breeds of cattle we have, with the 
most admirable results. Under the old name of Durhams they 
cherish a breed of shorthorns which they use largely for crossing 
And it is not only among cattle that English influence is visible 
They have what they call a Dishley sheep, still naming fh, 
Leicesters after the home of Bakewell, who practically formed 
the breed. The French Southdowns and Southdown crosses also 
seem to be highly prized and most successful. But here again 
Mr. Adeane points out that there still exists a condition of 
things in France which at one time must have prevailed ovey 
these islands ; that is, that sheep are made to serve a double 
purpose. Some are kept for their wool as well as for their mutton, 
and a very large number are still milked, even as they were in 
ancient Ithaca. Many of the young people living to-day are 
ignorant of the extent to which sheep were milked in Great 
britain up to comparatively recent times. A knowledge of 
ballacl poetry is sufficient to remind them of the fact, because 
it is full of allusions to the practice. Throughout the ballads we 
seem always to hear the milkmaids singing as, with their pails 
on their heads and their milking-stools in their hands, they went 
to or came from “the ewe bucht.” It was a practice that had 
come down from the most primitive times, as we can see from 
the references to it in the Bible and in Greek poetry. Mr. Adeane 
points out, too, that in France sheep are never hurdled, but are 
left to graze at their will, and the consequence is that they have 
developed a length of leg far beyond ours. He describes them 
as good cross-country sheep, and says of one, the Bizet, a black 
sheep with a head like a goat and white patches on its head and 
legs, that it would win if there was a point-to-point race among 
these Trench breeds. But, of course, the general hurdling 
of sheep is a comparatively recent practice even in Great Britain. 
It is now invading every district, but on the hilly pastures of 
the I¢nglish and Scotch Borders there is still a race of very 
agile sheep which might be backed to hold its own even with 
the Bizet in a point-to-point race. Our forefathers laid great 
store on the mutton of such mountainous breeds as the Welsh, 
the Cheviot and the Cotswold; but of recent years the flock- 
master, like the cattle grazier, has become chiefly intent on early 
maturity. Both of them, in fact, have had to consider the 
requirements of a taste that has greatly changed and developed 
(luring the last quarter of a century. Perhaps the principal 
reason for it is that, whereas an older generation took its fat 
to a considerable extent in mutton and beef, a younger genera 
tion finds a hundred other ways of obtaining what it wants 
and, consequently, has developed a taste for lean meat. 

his is the true reason why at Smithfield weight is considered 
of less importance than it used to be, and why owners and 
breeders of livestock in England aim so much at early maturity. 
[he ideal they set before them might almost be described as 
chicken, that is to say, chicken in its tenderness and lack of 
fat. The French have not yet reached that stage, but it ts 
very evident that they are in the way of doing so very rapidly. 
rhe quality of the animals they exhibited surprised and delighted 
the Ienglish visitors, and the intelligence and skill with which 
they use our breeds of livestock and their own for crossing 
purposes is}most admirable. In face of these facts the time 
has evidently come when the English farmer must wake up 
to the fact that he is being subjected to a friendly but keen 
rivalry on the part of our neighbours across the Channel. This 
is not likely to grow less, but is sure to grow more in the coming 
years. It will have two distinct results : one will be to intensify 
competition, and the other to create a still greater demand 
for pure-bred English stock to be used for breeding and crossing. 


Our Portratt [llustration. 


PORTRAIT of the Hon. Mrs. Harold Pearson is repro- 
A duced this week as our frontispiece. The Hon. Mrs. 
Pearson is the daughter of Lord Edward Spencer Churchill, 
and her marriage took place in 1905 to the Hon. Weetman 
Harold Pearson, the eldest son of Lord Cowdray, who is M.P. 
for the Eye Division, Suffolk. Her sister-in-law is married to Lord 
Denman, who has just been appointed Governor-General and 
Commander-in-Chief of the Commonwealth of Australia in 
succession to the Earl of Dudley. 


*,.* It is particularly requested that no permissions to photograph houses 
sardens, or livestock on behalf of CountrRY Lire be granted except when direct 
application is made from the offices of the paper. When such requests are received 
the Editor would esteem the kindness of readers if they would forward the corre 
spondence at once to him 
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N the report which has been drawn up for the Farmers’ Club 
on Tenant Farmers and Sales of Agricultural Estates, a 
dramatic picture is drawn of what happens when a great 
estate is brokenup. First, the tenant receives notice to quit, 
with the intimation that the owner is putting up the farm fot 

sale in the approaching May, and in many cases he offers it to the 
tenant at a fair price. But the latter has just money enough 
to go on as tenant and nothing to spend on ownership. Still, 
he is caused so much anxiety that he asks this friend and the 
other to lend him a thousand pounds or so, and eventually makes 
up his mind that the best thing he can do is to buy the land at 
a price. On the day appointed, however, he is outbid by “a 
rich dealer, trader, syndicate, or even the County Council for 
the purpose of small holdings,” and so is turned out of house 
and hold. Often this occurs at an age which has given him 
the experience to cultivate the land of which he knows the 
peculiarities, but deprives him of the needful energy for master- 
ing and undertaking another holding. On many estates 
situated in the most diverse part of England there are living 
just now tenants who come of a stock that has farmed the same 
land for several centuries. They are liabie as the others to 
be ousted. 


Under these circumstances the Committee of the Farmers’ 
Club say that the State should come to the rescue by advancing 
the purchase-money, to be repaid by means of an annual sinking 
fund. They say that no private person or corporation will 
consent to receive a purchase in bits and take their money 
in annual payments. The State alone can do this. After 
that the report goes with some detail into the ways and means 
by which the transaction could be carried out. It suggests 
that the owner and the tenant should be left to come to a volun- 
tary agreement about the price. When this ts done, an official 
of the Department of Agriculture might be called upon to go 
over the land and to declare whether it would be sound for the 
Government to advance the purchase-money. The suggestion 
is that on the money interest at the rate of three and a-halt 
per cent. should be paid, and one and a-half per cent. should 
be paid into the sinking fund, making five per cent. altogether. 
These are the rough outlines of the suggestions that have been 
put forward. They might very well be taken as the basis of 
an arrangement to meet an undeniable grievance. In a few 
respects they are certainly open to criticism, but there is nothing 
in them which could not be amended and made workable. 


No one who lived either before him or since realised the 
glamour of old armour and the romance of the armourer more 
than Sir Walter Scott. In reading Lord Dillon’s informative 
account of the work done by Jacobi Topf, one cannot help feeling 
regret that Topf was not known by the great novelist, for Sir 
Walter’s historical imagination would have found a most congenial 
task in reconstructing for us the life and atmosphere of the artist 
whose name and fame must have been known over the civilised 
world of the sixteenth century. We know what he did with 
an artificer like ‘““ Hal o’ the Wynd,’ whose business it 
was to make offensive and defensive armour for the Scottish 
nobility of his day. We know also how his fancy played 
round ancient armour, and it is very certain that he would 
have found congenial material in the life of the great 
German armourer who came over to this country and 
made knightly harness for the great English nobles. The 
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elaboration and perfection of the workmanship would suggest 
to him a man with a devotion to his art equal to that of 
Benvenuto Cellini himself. 


Lord Crewe, like his colleague, Sir Edward Grey, and his 
adversary, Mr. Balfour, is one of those statesmen who are almost 
equally popular with men of all parties, whether they are in powet 
or in Opposition, and the greatest sympathy will be felt, there 
fore, with him in the breakdown that has followed the long spell 
of hard work necessarily devolving upon him as Leader of the 
Ministerial Party in the House of Lords. The truth of the 
matter is that there are not sufficient Ministers who are peers, 
and therefore the business of answering the questions of every 
department and attending to a large variety of interests falls 
upon him. That he has done all this zealously and conscien 
tiously is readily admitted by his opponents. Indeed, he is 
not the only statesman whose health has responded ominously 
to the strenuous character of the political times. Lord 
Lansdowne at the present moment is lying on a sick bed, although 
we are glad to hear from the reports that he is steadily on the 
way to recovery. Mr. Lloyd-George was unable to resume 
his duties at the beginning of the Session, and several others 
have paid the penalty of overwork. Perhaps all this was un 
avoidable ; but the obvious moral is that arrangements should 
be made for winding up the business of the present Session as 
soon as possible, and arranging, as far as may be, for an autumn 
vacation that will be restful and free from excitement. 


“THE WIND BLOWETH,’ 
The wind’s way, the wind’s way! 
Coming down the wind’s way 
| saw a myriad phantoms pass, 
The spirits of the meadow grass ; 
Little fragile, fluttering things 
With their green and delicate wings 


Coming down the wind’s way 


The wind’s way, the wind’s way 
Coming down the wind’s way 

| saw the spirits of the flowers 
Floating out to the fields and bowers ; 
very shape and every hue 

With wild sweet eyes of heaven's blu 


Coming down the wind’s way 


Ihe wind’s way, the wind’s way 
Coming down the wind’s way 
I saw those ancient dignities, 
The spirits of the forest trees, 
Each in his order and his kind, 


‘ their splendid robes behind, 


5 


lrailit 


Coming down the wind’s way 


The wind'’s way, the wind’s way 
Coming down the wind's way, 
Where the soul of the carth had gone, 
there came One, silent and alone, 
Whose Visage marred | dared not meet 
I knelt to kiss the wounded Feet 
And knew, ‘mid love’s bewildering, 
The dear, dread Master of the Spring 
Coming down the Wind’s Way. 

Dorotuy FRANCES GURNEY. 


fo the poorer middle-classes, as well as to the labourer, 
the question of short weight, which has been intermittently 
discussed for some weeks past, Is ol very great importance, 
It is beyond question that certain shopkeepers are in the habit 
of weighing the papel with groceries, such as tea and sugar, so 
that the purchaser obtains, for example, not a pound of tea, 
but a pound of tea and paper combined. This, of course, 
becomes an increased grievance when the article sold is of poor 
quality. When tea ts sold, say, at four shillings a pound, the 
merchant has less temptation to weigh it with the paper. Some 
of the large tea companies use a machine for weighing and pack- 
ing tea in pounds and half-pounds and these are adjusted to 
give the exact weight of tea. It is in the smaller shops where 
abuses are most frequent. Nor is the grievance entirely 


confined to groceries. 


According to law, bread should always be of full weight. 
The customer, for instance, who buys a four-pound loaf should 
have four pounds of bread. But no baker can be quite certain 
that the loaf, after it comes out of the oven, will be of the exact 
weight that he expected. When sold it should be weighed 
and the deficiency, if any, made good. In towns this is 





























































































regularly done, but in country places 1t1s a moderate statement to 
say that a large quantity ot bread ts delivered short in weight. 
Here we do not want any new legislation, but a greater strict 
n administering the laws now in existence. At one time 


Tit 
there was much more vigilance exercised over the ways of the 


country baker than there is at present, and we might return 
with advantage to the older way Milk is another article of 
merchandise that is very frequently sold in short measure 


Most of the statements that have been appearing in the 
newspapers concerning the origin of “‘ God Save the King ”’ 
are of little value, for there is scarcely any subject on which 1t 
is so rash to dogmatise as that of the authorship of traditional 
melodie fhe peculiar thing about the tune of “God Save 
the Kin is that the two strains are of unequal length, the 
first consisting of six bars and the second of eight; and this 
unusual feature is found in airs which were written long before 
the public dinner in 1740 at which “God Save Our Lord the King’ 
is supposed to have been sung for the first time. And even the 
evidence that the tune was sung at all on this occasion rests 
upon statements made fifty years alterwards, one of which, 
a Grove's Dictionary” points out, depends on the memory 
of a person as to what song was sung at a public dinner after 
the bottles had circulated. 


We have no real knowledge of “ God Save the King ” 
before the rebellion of '45, when it became a popular Loyalist 


on but tunes of the same shape had existed long betore. 
One is to be found in a book of “ Ayres,”” dated 1619, by Dr. 
John Bull, and another as a minuet by Purcell. According 


to another theory, the tune of ‘ God Save the King ’”’ used to 
be sung in James II.’s private chapel to a Latin hymn beginning 
O Deu Oplime, and atter the revolution of 1688 was preserved 
by members of the Stuart family, till it was performed publicly 
about 1742 on the birthday of the Princess of Wales. It ts 
interesting to find that the words ‘‘ God Save the King ”’ are 
in Coverdale’s Bible of 1535, and seem to have been used there 


as a familiar phrase rather than a translation. “‘ God save the 
King,” according to Froude, was a watchword in the Royal 
Navy in 1545, the countersign being “ Long to reign over us.” 


Professor Keith's lectures to the Royal College of Surgeons 
on Prehistoric Man” have touched a romantic chord. It ts 
very difficult to realise the prehistoric, but Professor Keith 
has pieced together a representation of what one of his skele 
tons must have been. He showed that he had been in the habit 
of moving his hand up and down, therefore proving him to 
have been engaged in some trade. In his stomach were the 
remains of blackberries and hips, which formed the only 
available food in those far-off times. But strangest of ail 
was the fact that this young man’s brain seems to have 
possessed the characteristics of the typical Englishman. This 
renders it all the more difficult to figure what primeval society 
must have been like in these islands. We knew beforehand 
that in intellectual power there has been no great advance made 
during the last two thousand years, which are more or less 
known tous. Recent discoveries in Egypt altogether ante-date 
our previous knowledge, and its civilisation, the literature ot 
Greece, the poetry of the Bible, are unsurpassed by any modern 
production, and it would almost appear as though, supposing we 
could carry our investigations back for two thousand years 
lurther, we should find human faculty as well developed, even 
though human resources were still in their most primitive stage. 


Mr. Pearsall Smith has been making a protest against the 
use of the word “ anti-cyclone.”” He stigmatises it as a “ bat 
barous invention which cannot be got into verse and altogether 
fails to suggest the atmosphere of the idea it is meant to convey.” 
lor it he would substitute ‘“ haleyon,” but naively confesses 
that this is too literary for ordinary use. And here he is right. 
It would be a great pity if a word that is full of poetic associations 
that have been gathering round it since the time of Ancient 
Greece and Rome were to become hacked and spoiled by common 
usage [wo other suggestions that have been made——‘‘ weather- 
still" and “ earthstill ’’—possess a fatal look and sound of oddity 
that will probably prevent them from coming into general 
usage. The word ts still wanted, therefore, which will adequately 
replace “ anti-cyclone.” The fact is that in the use of expressions 
like this the man of science gets a start which is half the battle. 
Although we have the oft-quoted examples of Huxley and Tyndall 
to show against it, he is in the habit of coining words with very 
little attention either to their sound or to their etymology It 
is enough for him if they serve the purpose of conveying his 
meaning. But the English language is not built up like that. 


Che catkins of the hazel are swelling and growing, and what 
we mn rural England call the palm is coming to its best, although 
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Palm Sunday is still before us. Do we not see in this relatively 
early maturity of the palm a striking evidence in support of th: 
popular idea that the seasons are changing ?. We all myst 
remember a time, in our childhood, when we used to watch this 
palm most anxiously, wondering whether it would be in an, 
fit ripeness by the great Sunday. We used to put its plucked 
branches into hot water, stripping the bark so that the heat and 
moisture might find their way into the veins more eflectively 
to encourage its growth, in the hope, still often frustrated, that 
it might be in time. Now, on the contrary, the trouble is that 
the best bloom of the palm is generally over before Palm 
Sunday comes, and our problem is rather to keep it till that 
date. It is, of course, true that Palm Sunday is a movable 
feast ; but for many years, in spite of the movement, we have 
found the palm prematurely in bloom before we needed it foy 
the ceremony. 


When we get a spate in the little streams at this time of 
year we very often find, as the water clears, that the pools 
are full of trout. So it was in the late autumn and early winte; 
also, a spate brought the fish into these streams, and at that 
date it was amusing to watch them jumping at the little falls 
an edition in little of the magnificent sight of the salmon attempt- 
ing a big leap. Though they are there again at this season. 
we do not see them adventuring these leaps now. At this time 
they are on their return journey, having accomplished that 
great end of the reproduction of their kind for which they have 
travelled up these streams to their spawning-beds, and are now 
returning, exhausted, to the bigger waters again and richer 
food supply. Yet it will be found, on careful examination 
has not every boy who has practised the wicked art of “ tickling” 
trout made the observation ?—that not all of them are in the 
lean, exhausted, soft and discoloured state of the majority. 
Some are quite bright and firm and fat. And what is the 
inference that is to be drawn from these exceptions ? 


AN INDIAN EVENING. 
The shining Jumna slips away, 
*Twixt sandbanks grey as sorrow, 
Beyond, the brazen rushes burn, 
And where the smoke’s long spirals turn 
Will be cold ash to-morrow. 


rhe wide green arch of evening sky, 

rhe sun’s last touch forgetting, 

Against it Taj lifts up her face, 

Her endless, dream-born, stone-wrought grace 


The soul of Love's begetting. 


The soul of Love in jewel and stone, 
Beauty and youth and laughter, 
Felling across three hundred years, 
With half a smile and many tears, 
lhe end of Love and—after. 
LittAN Wynrorp 


It has been very interesting to all racquet players to watch 
Jamsetji at practice since he has been over here in training for 
his great match with Williams for the championship. It is the 
more interesting for those who remember his methods seven 
years ago, when he was here before, and can compare the differ- 
ence. That there is a difference is not to be doubted. Jamsetji 
is thirty-nine years of age now, which is none too young for a 
game which makes such a demand on activity and staying powers 
as racquets. Yet these, curiously enough, are the very quali- 
ties with which the Indian is still wonderfully endowed, though 
at first they were not so much in evidence, because he was 
evidently puzzled by the greater pace of the Queen’s Club 
court than of his own at Bombay. It is most singular how his 
racquet methods remind one of Prince Ranjitsinhji’s, as we 
used to know him best, at cricket. His brain seems to work 
with the same lightning speed in its conjecture, always correct, 
as to where the ball will be when he shall wish to hit it. He 
seems to arrive at the right place much more quickly than an 
Englishman ; but the probable explanation is that he divines 
more quickly exactly where the right place is, and consequently 
starts for it sooner. But he is also, no doubt, very swift in 
movement, and his wrist work, yet again, is reminiscent of the 
Indian Prince’s work with the bat. 


In Switzerland many are the uses of the Referendum. 
The latest case comes from Davos, and tells of an example of 
the working of the poll of the people in the canton of Grisons. 
For eleven years the use of the motor has been prohibited there, 
but last year an exception was made of a frontier road between 
Coire and Landquart. Upon this 7,000 of the inhabitants 
signed a petition asking that the matter should be decided by 
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latively Referendum. This was accordingly done, with the result that being improved continually. There is a train now which runs 
t of th 10,648 voted for absolute prohibition and 3,375 against. Motor- without a change from Calais to Spain, and you can make you 
ll must cars are, therefore, prohibited throughout the canton without communications right down to Algeciras, through Madrid, with 
tch this exception. Motorists in this country will hear of the decision perfect comfort and without delay. Arrived there, the hotels 
In any with apprehension. As those who have no motors outnumber are good. An alternative way, and probably a good deal mor 


plucked those who have, it is easy to see what would be the result of economical, which may be preferred by those who like the sea 
eat and the Referendum in most of the rural districts, at any rate. and are not in a hurry, is to go to Gibraltar across the Bay by 
Ctively, P. and QO. or Orient or other line of steamships. On that coast 
d, that rhere is some beautiful country on the Southern seaboard you are within easy reach of the African shore, or, again, there 








Is that of Spain, on the Mediterranean shore, which is year by year are the Balearic Islands, with a good enough hotel at Palma 
Palm being thrown more open and made more possible for the visitor and surprisingly good roads and a rich colouring which Mr. 
ill that seeking a kinder winter climate than that of Northern Europe. Sargent has reproduced in his gorgeous water-colours and has 
1Ovable It is not only a very lovely, but also a warm and sunny land, declared to be finer than in all the Isles of Greece or anywhere 
“ have and access to it, and accommodation when it is reached, are else that his wanderings in search of the beautiful have led him. 
it for 
lime of 
ss THE ARMOUR OF JACOBI TOPE 
winter - , 
ut that By Viscount DILLon. 
falls 
tempt- RECENT lawsuit has brought the name of Topf before far asis known at present the suits are only “ suits’” in the sense 
season, the public, and many articles, more or less incorrect, in which the general public uses the word Phere is nowhere a 
Is time have been really complete suit 
d that / written In the Tower is a suit 
V have on the with a war helmet 
re now subject of armour. and also a burgonet 
richer It may, therefore, and bufle. Lhese 
ition be interesting to with other pieces at 
kling ” the reader to have Windsor, were made 
in the a few definite for William, Earl of 
yority, statements on the Worcester, who died 
is the subject. And first as in 1589. He was an 
to the oft-used ex- accomplished jouster, 
pression, “a suit of but does not appeat 
armour.” To the to have ever served 
veneral public — the in the field. Also in 
term implies enough the Tower, and with 
metal protection to othe pieces at 
cover a figure from Windsor, is a suit of 
head to foot, the Sir John Smith, a 
“complete steel,” in- great military author 
deed ol Hamlet. and soldier. 
But, as a matter of The beautiful 
fact, a suit of suit, with some extra 
armour means much pieces for the tilt 
more. It may include yard, made fo 
twenty to forty o1 Robert Dudley, kar] 
more pieces, not of Leicester, though 
separate pieces ol ol not the same 
metal, but twenty design as one shown 
or more pieces des- in the Popt Ms., 
tined to protect has the same moti 
D portions of the for decoration, and 
wearer's body, and from various detail 
watch each composed ol appears to have been 
ne for several lames or made by Topf. 
is the strips of metal. As In the Powe! 
seven an example we may also is an armet for 
differ- take the Madrid suit the tilt-yard mace 
nsetji of Charles V., gene- for Sir Henry 
for a rally known as. the *: Lee, K.G,. The 
owers Muhlberg suit A164 ; locking gauntlet e 
quali- For the prope . this suit is in the 
ma display & this _ Hall of the Worship 
p was } armour no less than oe ful ¢ ompany of 
Club one mounted figure * Armourers and 
w his and four foot figures " Brasiers, = whil al 
is we are required. This z well - preserved bun 
work was because armout . 2 gonet and butte, and 
rrect. for various classes of — complete armour for 
He fighting, whether in = the legs, are in the 
nm an the field or in the > museum at Stock 
vines tilt-yard, was neces- = holm It is worth 
ently sary. The scheme of ® noting that at Skok 
iit in ornamentation would ig. loster, near Upsala 
f the be similar on all the . is a_ three-quarter 
: pieces, and they ' length portrait ol 
; would to a certain » Count Sture Bielk 
dum. extent be. inter- = (who lived about a 
le of f changeable. hundred years alte 
eons. Now of the Topf the making of thi 
here, armours known to armour) clad in this 
ween J students the follow- very sult. Lastly, in 
tants & ing are the present the Tower is a vam 
d bv resting-places, but as ARMOUR MADE FOR SIR JOHN SMITH (DIED 1607). plate for the lance 




















































belongin to one of the two suits made by Popt lor Si 
Christopher Hatton There is in the Wallace Collection a 
suit made for Sir Thomas Sackville about 1575. Phis 
was formerly in the Mey 
rick Collection. We come 


now to the Topf armour at 
present in private collections, 
and facile princeps is that of 
George Earl of Cumberland, 
the successor of Sir Henry 
Lee, K.G., in the Tilt Yard, 
Westminster This suit, in 
Lord Hothfield’s possession 
at Appleby, is in an ex- 
quisite state of preservation, 
and still has the fine’ blue 
eround to the scheme of 
decoration, which nearly 
resembles that on the second 
IRMET OF THE EARL OT Hatton suit (no longer known 


WORCESTER'’S SUII to exist) rhis scheme of 
ornament is, however, 





closely followed by Pickering in his armour of Henry Prince 


of Wales at Windsor At Wilton the Earl of Pembroke 


. 
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possesses the 
armour ol 
his ancestor 
who so. dis 
tinguished 
himself at St. 
Quentin. 

In the 
collection at 
Windsor 
Castle, as has 
been already 
noted, are 
portionsol 
the Worceste! 
and Smith 
armours in 
the Tower! 
But the most 
important 
armour is 
that of Si 
Christopher 
Hatton, and 
this, in the 
popular sense 
only, is a 
‘suit’ but 
for the gorget, 
which 1s 
wanting. It 
has, however, 
a placcate or 
reintorcing 
piece for the 
breastplate. GRANGUARD AND PASSGUARD OI 
The above THE EARL OF LEICESTER’S SUIT 
“ suits,” with 
two at Vienna, the one made for the Archduke Ferdinand 
of Tyrol, and the other for the Archduke Carl of Steyr 
mark, complete the list of Topf's work at __ present 
known. Of course, these last two “suits” belong to a 
different period from those made in 1562-75, when Jacobi 
fopf was supposed to be working in England. Anyhow, he 
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died in 1597, and though a son continued the business, our 


interest in Jacobi ceases in 1575. 
The Topf MS. consists of folios giving twenty-nine figures, 
and extra pieces for some of them. It is evident that although 


many of the extra pieces are shown, there are some actually 


existing extra pieces not figured in the MS. In 1894 Messrs. 
Griggs reproduced sixteen of these drawings, but to avoid 
repetition some thirteen were omitted. Thus, in the case of 
the Buckhurst and Compton armours, which are almost 
identical in ornamentation, only the former was reproduced. 
So also with the Bromley, Scudamore and MacWilliams, of 
which only the second is shown in the ‘‘ Almain Armourers’ 
Album.” 
from two in the Duke of Finland suit to thirteen in the Lee 
suits. In the MS. names are 
seen to all the suits, though in 
a modern hand the series has 
been absurdly described as 
“Original drawings of Hans 
Holbein of suits of armour for 
the great Tournament of King 
Henry the Eighth.” The 
schemes of ornamentation on 
each suit are clearly shown, 
although the outline of the 
figures are almost all alike. 
The armour which formed the 
subject of the recent lawsuit 
consists of portions of the 
Compton suit and other por- 
tions of one of the three 
similar ones noted above 


The number of extra pieces shown in the MS. vary 


STATE HORSE- 
BREEDING. 


HAT are commonly 
known as_ the 
spring horse 
shows were 
brought to acon- 
clusion this week 

when the Royal Agricultural 
Hall, Islington, was occupied 
for three days by the Hunters’ 
Improvement Society in con- 
junction with the Board of 
Avriculture, and for two days 
by the Polo and Riding-Pony 
Society. Special interest at- 
tached to the hunter show by 
reason of the fact that it was 
the first to be held under direct 
Government co-operation in con- 
nection with the arrangement 
under which a grant of forty 
thousand pounds a year from 
the Development Fund is to be 
applied to the encouragement 
of light-horse-breeding. It was 
stated by the Minister for War, 
Mr. Haldane, a few days ago 
that provision is being made on 
a large scale for the substitution 
of motor traction for horses in 
connection with Army transport 
requirements, and though one 
could hardly picture such 
splendid regiments as the Royal 
Horse and Field Artillery with- 
out horses, no doubt mechanical 
traction could’ be utilised for 
moving big guns. In these 
circumstances probably the type 
of horse which the Army 
Council and its advisers will have in view will be animals suitable 
for Cavalry remounts and mounted Artillery rather than the “ light 
vanners,’’ which performed such useful service during the South 
African War. By way of commencement the King’s premiums, 
offered for thorough-bred stallions not under four or over twenty 
vears old, have been increased to fifty, and the districts in which 
the horses will have to serve have been increased to nineteen 

namely, in England, Durham, Northumberland and the North 
Riding of Yorkshire, three premiums; Cumberland, Lancaster 
and Westmorland, four; Yorkshire East and West Ridings, four ; 
Lincoln and Notts, three; Derby and Stafford, two; Chester, 
Salop and Hereford, three ; Worcester, Warwick, Gloucester and 
Oxford, three; Leicester, Rutland, Northampton, Hunts and 
Bedford, three ; Norfolk, Suffolk, Cambridge and the Isle of Ely, 
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two; Ikssex, Middlesex, Herts and Bucks, two: Surrey, Kent 
and Sussex, two; Hants, Berks and the Isle of Wight, two: Wilts, 
Dorset and Somerset, three : Devon and Cornwall, three ; Scotland, 
six; and Wales, five. The Royal premiums are of an average 
value of one hundred and fifty pounds, payable as regards fifty 
guineas on award and the remainder in service and foal fees, in 
connection with which a forty per cent. produce result, taken on 
an average of two seasons’ service, 1S required to qualify a premium 
winning horse for future entry. 


In addition to the premiums His Majesty the King has been 
graciously pleased to offer a challenge cup to be held for a year by 
the owner of the champion stallion in the show to which a 
King’s premium is awarded. As compared with one hundred and 
eight last year and one hundred in 1909, under the old conditions 
laid down by the Royal Commission on Horse-breeding, which, 
having done excellent work for many years with the entirely inade 
quate funds at its disposal from 
the old Queen’s Plates money, 
will be dissolved in September, 
the entries this year number 
one hundred and fifteen, and are 
fairly evenly spread over the 
country except in the case of 
Scotland for one ol 
districts there is but a single 
entry, and = for 


whose 


another not 
one 

In every case in which a 
horse had run either on the flat 
or between the flags a record of 
his performances and the length 
of time that he had been in 
training were catalogued Phis 
rendered it possible to make a 
valuable comparison between a 
horse’s successes on the Turf and 
his appraisement as a sire in the 
show-ring. Four 
when the produce of the premium 
half-bred 
approved mares or from those 
purchased by the Board of 
Agriculture under their Hors« 
breeding scheme, have reached 


years henes 


sires, whether from 


the minimum age of three at 
which it is suggested that they 
should be purchased by the Wat 
Office, it will be possible with 
advantage to continue the in- 
structive comparison. In these 
days, of course, one looks for 
something more in a successful 
sire than the _ fifteen points 
enumerated as far back as 1481 
by Dame Julyana Berners as 
a standard desirable of attain- 


ment : 


‘Of a man, bolde prowde and 
hardy ; 

Of a woman, fayrbrested, fay1 
of heere, and easy to leape 
upon ; 

Of a foxe, a fayre taylle, short 
eeres, with a good trotte; 
Of a haare, a grete eye, a dry 
hede, and well runnynge 
Of an asse, a bygge chyn, a 
flatte legge and a_ good 

hoof F 


In directing their attention to 
the conformation of the animals 
competing for the premiums, 
the judges looked especially to 
hocks and feet to see that the 
latter were of good size without 
being too large or too upright, 


CHRISTOPHER HATTON. and, above all, not flat. and that 
if Windsor Castle’’ by special the bend of the hock was full 
and clean, of ample width across 

and well proportioned from top 

to bottom. Ihe hock being the most important joint con- 


mechanism of locomotion where the strain 
of propulsion chiefly falls, and the place at which — th 
concussion is mainly broken and dispersed it was, essential, 
having regard to the purpose in view, to take care that both 
the hocks and the hind limbs generally were straight In 
the matter of soundness it stands to reason, even without 
the special instruction given by the Board of Agriculture to 
the veterinary inspectors, that roaring or whistling, 
spavin, ringbone, navicular unsoundness — of 
feet were fatal disqualifications, while an_ official certificate of 
soundness was given on payment of a small fee in the cas 
registration which 
WopeEnouse R. H. GARLAND 


cerned in the 


cataract 


disease or any 


of every horse accepted for passed the 


veterinary test 

















































































FAT CATTLE 


OMPARISONS are odious, but it is possible to learn 
from one’s neighbours, and a visit to the Fat Cattle 
Show in Paris reveals the power which the French 


possess for organisation and arrangement. The 

Grand Palais, where the show ts held, is ideal for 

the purpose Chis magnificent building, the remains of the 
Exhibition, placed inthe midst of the most fashionable part 
of Pan is easy of access to all On entering the show one 1s 
truck by the freshness of the air, untainted by the odour of 
fat beast While the exhibits are less numerous than at 
Smithfield, the space occupied is much larget and the height 
of the building is great in proportion There is no crowd 
either for exhibits or for spectators, and the eye, when weary of 
wine on the cigantic forms of Charolais and Normand cattle 

can rest on the flowers that are artistically arranged in,the 
centre of the hall. The sheep and pigs are arranged round the 
hall, the cattle being placed in lines down the centre. The 
champion animals, both individuals and groups, are railed off 
In a spac by themselve so that the spectators can go round 
them and view them from any side they pleas This is a very 


reat advantage 

The show is divided into three divisions, ¢.¢., cattle, sheep 
ind pi These divisions are again divided into classes, which 
in them turn agam are ub-civided into categories It would 





Veurt CHAROLAIS BULLOCKS THAT SECURED A 


be weartsome to go into the details of all these different divisions, 
but the main classes may with advantage be given : 
CATTLE. 
First class: Young stock of any breed. 
Second class : Pure-bred stock (males) of any ave. 


Third class: Females calved before January Ist, 1god, 

Fourth cla Groups of cattle of the same breed. 
SHEEP. 

First class: Young sheep of any breed. 


Second class Pure-bred wethers of any age 
Third ( lass | wes born before May TQ08 


Fourth class Groups of fifteen animals of same breed o1 
CTOSS 
PiGs 
First class: Single exhibits of pigs 
Second class : Groups of pigs. 


Ihe cattle division is the most important, and comprises 
some very fine specimens of the principal breeds of France 
the Charolais and Nivernais, the Normand, the Limousin, the 
(;aronnais, the de Salers and the Bazadais, besides which there 
are exhibits of several minor breeds and crosses. There is 
also one small class of shorthorns, which, like the Dishley sheep, 
still preserve their old name of Durham. 

If a comparison is to be made between the beef animals of 
lrance and those of England, it should be remembered that 
the French cattle have two great purposes to fulfil, i.e., labour 
and the production of meat. In England the beef cattle have 
been bred for years with the one view of producing at an early 
age the greatest amount of prime meat possible. In France, 
on the other hand, the first object is to produce a beast that 
will plough the land Chis applies to all the chief cattle breeds 
of France, with the exception, perhaps, of the race Normande, 
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which, like the shorthorn, can produce beef and milk. The 
effect of this double role is that the French cattle probably 
carries more waste than the English cattle, and the percentage 
of dead weight would probably be far greater in England than 
in France. There is in the French beast greater development 
of bone and muscle, and most of the animals at the Paris show 
would look lean at Smithfield, although they reach great weights. 

The three championships for cattle all fell to one exhibitor 
MM. Dodat fréres. 

The first Prix d’Honneur was won by a bullock of the 
Nivernais breed. This beast weighed 2o0ewt. rqr. 22lb., and 
was born March 1st, rg08. A Prix d’Honneur was also accorded 
to a Charolais cow, born in December, IQ07. The other Prix 
d’ Honneur was won by a group of four Charolais bullocks 

The Charolais and Nivernais breeds swept the board so 
far as championships were concerned, and they are probably 
the finest breeds in France for work and beef. They are very 
poor milkers, and this they have in common with most other 
animals bred exclusively for beef. The Charolais cattle are pure 
white and of a very handsome appearance. The cross between 
Charolais and Shorthorn is very successful, and produces a 
splendid beef animal of great weight. One specimen of this 
cross in the show weighed 23cwt. at four years old. 

A point to be noticed is that early maturity in cattle, 
which is the aim of breeding 
in England, is, owing to the fact 
that the animals are required 
to labour on the land, not 
of so much account in France. 
The French farmer expects a 
good many years’ work from 
his oxen before they go off as 
beef. There are hardly any 
cattle in the show under three 
vears ol age. 

Next to the Charolais the 
Normand is perhaps the most 
interesting breed. The aver- 
age weight is not quite so high 
as that of the Charolais, but 
not much short of it. This 
breed is good for milk and 
beef, the dual-purpose cattle 
of France. The colour is red 
and white and brindled. The 
bullocks reach a weight of 
2Icwt. to 23cwt The cows 
give up to 750gal. of milk in 
the year. The weights of 
winners in some of the othe 


PRIX D'HONNEUR,.  ©ovycieh classes were as_ follows 


Limousin (three and a-hallf 
years), 1rocwt. 2qr.; Garonnais (four years), Igcewt. 6lb.; de 
Salers (three and a-half years), 18cwt. S8lb.; Bazadais (fow 
years), r6ewt. 2qr. 22Ib. 

The principal breeds of sheep represented at the show ar 
Mérinos, Charmois, Berrichons, Lauraguais, and of English 
breeds, Southdown and Dishley. These last two have long been 
introduced into France, and are bred there as pure-breeds, th 
rams being sold for crossing with the French breeds. The Char- 
mois is by far the most attractive. The breed dates back to 
1837, and is tlie result of several crosses, which include the 
Mérinos, Berrichon and Kent sheep. As a mutton-producet 
it must be a good sheep, as it has a good back and leg of mutton 
and small bone. The first prize pen of three, which secured the 
championship for French breeds, weighed 3ewt. 2qr. r1lb. at 
eleven months. The champion prize for the best exhibit of 
foreign breeds, or crosses between foreign and French breeds 
was secured by the Southdowns, which scaled 4cwt. 3lb. at 
eleven months. 

The championship for the best group of fifteen sheep 
went to the Southdowns of M. Thome. These sheep weighed 
rycwt. 2qr. 26lb. at ten and a-half months. 

With the exception of the Charmois, the sheep of France 
might be improved in the direction of mutton ; but great care 
must be taken not to criticise too hastily and judge them by 
the English standard. The sheep in France are not bred only 
for mutton. The Mérinos are essentially a wool sheep, and are 
rather out of place in a fat show, though some of the ewes had 
good carcases. Other breeds are kept for milk, such as the Laura- 
guais. The annual value of these ewes is put at 3o0fr., which 
includes sale of lambs 16fr., milk 1r2fr., fleece 2fr. But why 
send; these old unimproved originals, tired and travel-stained, 
without a scrap of meat on their bones, to a fat show? One is 
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struck by the length of leg, and 
these breeds might be described as 
cross-country sheep. The cause, 








wane probably, is that the cultivation of 
ntave the land and general management 
then of the sheep are different from 
>ment what they are in England. We 
sl] bring the food to the sheep ; in 
hin France they have to roam often 
itor, far and wide in search of an exist- 
ence. For some unaccountable 
f the reason sheep are never hurdled in 
and France. Housed in sheds at night, 
orded driven back to the shed in the 
Prix midday while the shepherd has his 
siesta, a long leg is necessary to 
rd an the sheep for its existence, and it 
bably is doubtful whether a short-legged 
very sheep would survive. If there 
other was a point-to-point race between 
pure these French breeds, the winner 
ween would probably be a Bizet, a 
ces a black sheep with a head like a goat 
this and white pat hes on its head and 
legs. This breed got the first prize 
attle in a mist ellaneous class, the three Ifbps F Keane 2 
eding sheep weighing 3cwt. 23lb. at ae Potten SR Reece — 
e fact twelve and a-half months. They a THE HEAVIEST BEAST IN THE SHOW Caoyelate 
uired were — followed by  Limousins, 
not weighing 3ewt. 3lb. at eleven 
ance. months. [Then came a cross 
cise between ( harmois and Limousins, 
from weighing 2cwt. 2qr. 26lb. at 
ff as thirteen months, the class dwind- 
any ling down to Poitevins-Limousins, 
three scaling 2cwt. 18lb. at ten months 
All the sheep in the exhibition 
s the are bare of their wool with the 
nost exception of a small patch on the 
ver shoulder, and there is no colouring. 
high [he art of getting up for show Is 
but not practised to anything like the 


This extent it isin England. This has 
its advantages, though it is very 


and , 
ittle destructive of the beauty of the 
ved exhibits. The English breeds of 


The Southdown and Dishley are very 
| much appreciated in France, and 





cs have been used largely for crossing 
he with native breeds, and there are 
of two very interesting classes at the 
“_ show, one for crosses between 
am Dishley rams and native breeds, 
half and the other for crosses between 
ie Southdown rams and_ French 
™ breeds. In the first class can be 
seen Dishley-Limousins, Dishley- Meuriss CHAROLAIS COW -PRIX D'HONNEUR Copyright 
are Charmois, Dishley-Mérino-Char- 
va mois, Dishley-Mérino-Berrichons 
een and Dishley-Berrichons. In_ the ao 
the other class, Southdown-Berri- Bu 
won chons, Southdown-Limousins and 
to Southdown - Bizets. Of — these 
the crosses the best seem to be the 
ane Dishley and Southdown crosses 
nam , with the Berrichon sheep; the 
the Southdown cross had about 22lb. 
at Every country is naturally 
af proud of its own breeds of stock ; 
ie but the French agriculturists have 
at never been narrow in their views, 
and have from time to time intro- 
ep duced from England specimens 


ed of those breeds which they con- 
sidered might be of service in 
improving their stock. This agri- 





( 

a cultural intercourse has _ been 
by largely promoted by the exhibi- 
7" tions of English stock which have 
re been held from time to time in 
ad France, and it is an object-lesson 
a- of what might ensue if English 
ch breeders took advantage of send- 
\ ing specimens of those breeds 
d. most likely to suit the country 
is to foreign shows as opportunity 
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THE 
BEND FARM. 


BY 





T was as if the*sunlight 
sought out the Bend 
Farm with the ardour 
of a special sweet passion. 
When spring had turned and 
summer came tripping up the valley on light feet, some magic 
wand waved over the long rambling building, wooing back 
to transient life the spirit of its youth. 

The Master of the Bend Farm was young, but versed in 
every changing mood of the old home in which he had been 
born and bred. There hung about Harry Bean a happy mingling 
of content and quietude of spirit. He was a silent man, with 
eyes like clear pools of light, a brow that held both pride and 
intellect subservient to the tenacity of a dogged will, a mouth 
that betrayed the simplicity of his certitude of the good inten- 
tions of his fellows. Old Samuel Bean had planned to make 
a gentleman of his son; but he died before Harry left the 
University. Perhaps that was as well, for Harry, when he had 
taken his degree, became a farmer, as his father had been before 
him. “‘ It’s the life I’m cut out for,” he said to William Knight 
of Pembroke. 

Knight laughed and shrugged his shoulders, but he attempted 
no dissuasion. ‘‘ Let me know when you're settled in,”’ said he. 

Harry Bean said he would. He cast a look out from the 
window of Knight’s chambers in town. “ All this stifles me,” 
he thought. 

He travelled west with a sense of relief. 

The Bend Farm held his cousin, Rachel Penrose, the 
daughter of his father’s younger brother. Harry Bean had 
hardly seen her in the past year, so much had he been away. 
He found her grown a woman and a strange one. He did not 
think of turning her out, of suggesting a rearrangement of 
her life now that his father was dead and he himself returned 
home for good. All her life Rachel had lived at the Bend Farm. 

She was a little dark creature, with wonderful eyes, a sulky 
scarlet mouth, and a smile at once passionate and mysterious. 
Her cousin Harry was her secret idol. Though they had grown 
together side by side, he knew little or nothing of her. As a lad 
she had been to him a being, dark and tempestuous, who would 
swoop out of nothingness upon him, to steal his most treasured 
possessions, and, hiding them away, deny her theft. 

Samuel Bean, in his time, had never liked the child, had 
extended to her grudging hospitality. The farm-hands took 
their cue from their master and ignored her. She grew from 
childhood to girlhood, womanhood, unnoticed, neglected, 
accepted as a factor in their lives, but never vouchsafed direct 
recognition as of the family. She could read and write, and she 
could sew. Old Amabel Benney had taught her these things. 
Amabel had been the sole mentor of Rachel Penrose’s youth ; 
she had been dead several years, but the dark passionate heart 
still mourned her. 

The Bend Farm was big and rambling, but Rachel Penrose 
lodged in an attic over the hayloft, as when she had first come to 
live with Samuel Bean. From this hidden coign of vantage 
she commanded the in-comings and out-goings of every member 
of the household. But, if Rachel Penrose were not learned 
in letters, she was versed in most of Nature’s secrets. She knew 
every inch of the country-side about the Bend Farm, the secret 
events of the teeming life about her. ‘‘ A curious maid,” said 
Adam Benney, the hedger and ditcher, “‘ witchlike, and wi’ eyes 
as do pierce to thy marrow.” 

He went in fear of her, did Adam Benney. Had he been 
of another faith he must have crossed himself at sight of her. 
Years ago, when she was but a little maid, and he a younger 
man and of stouter courage, she had surprised him poaching 
on a moonlight night. Even now he had but to close his own 
eyes to see hers, with a queer red glint in them, following him 






from the thicket. She had said 
nothing, but he had been mortally 
afraid of her. He told Herb Medli- 
cott of it. ‘‘ There were sparks in 
the eyes of she,” said he. 

The next time he saw Rachel Penrose in the distance he 
made a detour across a heavy ploughed field to avoid her. 
Halfway over he was impelled to glance back. She was leaning 
against a gate watching him; he felt that she saw straight 
down into his shrinking soul, surprising there his secret feat 
of her. Her laugh, as she turned away, came across the field 
to him. He shook his fist after her. When he turned about 
he saw his master, Samuel Bean, standing in a gap of the black 
thorn hedge, watching him. He made a motion for Adam to 
approach. 

“I do sometimes wonder if I’ve nursed a viper in my 
bosom, Adam,”’ said he. ‘ I'd be glad to be quit of her.” 

And that was the only time Samuel Bean was known to 
speak to anyone of his niece. 

To-day Rachel Penrose was still at the Bend Farm. ‘ But 
her will go yet,’ said Adam Benney. He yearned for that day, 
going in fear and trembling lest, by some magic of her own, she 
should come to know of this hope of his. 

For Rachel Penrose loved the Bend Farm second to Harry. 
Her life was wound about its life. She never thought to be 
parted from it, even with Harry’s home-coming. To Harry 
she was but part and parcel of the Bend Farm, his father’s 
heritage to him. So the years passed. The couple came 
casually together, to part as casually. Harry, immersed in 
the workings of the farm, never asked himself of Rachel's life ; 
and she, if she took note of his, made no sign. As often as not 
she ate her meals at a corner of the kitchen table—where the 
farm-hands were congregated—or in the ingle-nook, or stole 
away with it to the open. Wet or fine she was to be seen, if 
the mood seized her, seated beneath the blossoming trees in the 
orchard, or upon a bank of violets and moss, or beside some 
running stream, intent, pre-occupied, detached. She lived as 
simply as the beasts about her. 

The eyes of Harry, the man, cast upon her as she went past 
him in the woods, or rocked to and fro in winter-time before 
the red fire, saw her with no emotion. Like some privileged 
stray she came and went upon the wide path of a full life. It 
was for another to break the spell : William Knight, home from 
three years’ study in Germany, clothed in hard-won honours, out 
of sympathy with the world of learning, prompted by an obscure 
nausea to the belated acceptance of an invitation grown stale 
with the passage of years. He wrote to Harry Bean, claiming 
his hospitality. 

The answer he received was reassuring, and he arrived 
at the Bend Farm with already the anticipated peace of the 
next month lapping about him. 

The old farm was all that Harry had painted it-—more. 
Harry was the same Harry. But there was something lacking, 
or was it, perhaps, only something absent. Open to impression, 
he gazed about him, and discerned signs of a personality other 
than that of Harry Bean. The signs were vague, yet the 
personality itself, he felt, was not. A man’s, a woman’s ? 
He could not determine. 

An emotion, expectant and curious, was born in him. 
As the hours passed twilight descended, night slipped on her 
shroud and drew it close about her; that strange stir was like 
a second self, passionate and cunning, goading him to inquietude. 
He realised he was not to find peace here. Yet the knowledge 
was not an incentive to flight, but rather an inspiration to lie 
in wait for something that was yet to come. He awaited that 
something three days. At the end of the third he saw and 
knew it. ‘‘ Rachel Penrose, my cousin,” said Harry Bean. 



































They had come upon her sitting alone in the sunlight in 
the old disused mill. She was crooning to herself, her eyes on 
the mill-pond. At sight of the two men she sprang up and stood 
for a moment motionless, staring. She was beautiful; but 
that William Knight did not at first see ; he was caught and held 
by her eyes, which, like slumbering fires, burned upon him with 
an unfnendly resentment 

Then Harry Bean said 
awakened note 

Rachel Penrose advanced a hand, then snatched it away. 
She was gone ere either of the two men could find speech 
William Knight had no desire to voice the peculiar emotion 
that was his, and Harry Bean was a man of few words. Yet 
in the heart of each was a question, and Rachel Penrose had 
put that question there. 

In the evening, as if drawn in spite of herself, influenced 
by some vague desire for companionship in the storm that was 
impending, she came slipping into the parlour where the two 
men sat in the half-light. She said nothing, she did nothing, 
just sought and found her place and curled into it. A hundred 
times before had she done this, Harry Bean seeing nothing 
amiss in it. She might have done it a second hundred times 
and he yet not have noticed it, without William Knight to 
suggest the unusual, to point the occasion. But William 
Knight was here, and the unusual was here. A faint stir of 
wonder filtered through Harry Bean. 

Did Rachel Penrose feel it? She lay like a little carven 
figure curled in her seat, her eyes upon the glowing coals, het 
petulant mouth pressed close. William Knight's gaze was on 
her, and all the wonder and the mystery and the storm and the 
delight of woman from the beginning of the world seemed to 
him to be embodied in that motionless and non-expectant 
immobility with which, sphinx - like, she was wrapped 
about. 


‘Shake hands, Rachel,”’ on an odd 


He sat and mused, quiescent, brooding, some presage of 
an ultimate disastrous destiny creeping up to bank the sky of 
the future with clouds of dun, scarlet-edged and sinister. Now 
Harry fidgeted, the thread of his monologue broken, went to 
the window, stared out upon the night. The twilit room 
pulsed with unrest, with an emotion, alien, remote, wonderful. 
And still Rachel Penrose had said, had done, nothing. 

A little gust of wind burst from the tamarisks, fled across 


the scented flower-beds, blew the casement fast. A spatter 
of rain showered the panes and blurred the vision of a darkened 
sky. ‘ A summer storm,” said Harry. He hasped the window 


and was gone, 

Silence still obtained in the room he had quitted. The 
last vestige of daylight was obliterated in night’s swift fall. 
Krom the hearth a deep glow illumined the man and woman. 

“ Will she speak now?” William Knight asked himself, 
His silence was extraordinary, unnatural; more, it was un 
mannerly. True, Bean had set the example ! 

Che flame of the fire died. He withdrew his gaze from her. 
When he glanced towards her place again she was gone. Who 
was this girl, this woman, who could be so treated with 
impunity, who accepted non-recognition as her portion ? Strange 
thoughts fled through him. 

He did not see her again for several days. He began to 
have speech with the farm-hands, with Adam Benney, the 
hedger and ditcher, in hope of hearing something of her. They 
gossiped freely enough of the country-side, but of Harry 
Bean's cousin, Rachel Penrose, not a word. <A conspiracy of 
silence seemed to hedge her about. He spoke of her to Bean 
himself. 

Harry Bean betrayed a strange embarrassment. Know 
ledge, with the intrusion into his world of this outsider, had 
come to him; it had taken from Rachel Penrose in one moment 
of illumination the dull grey habit of custom and possession 
she was no longer in his eyes a chattel appertaining to the farm, 
but a woman, beautiful and provocative. He was amazed at 
his own blindness; and at the same time his mind swiftly 
adjusted itself to an obvious solution of the problem of het 
ultimate bestowal. He saw himself marrying the cousin to 
whom he could now no longer, his eyes being opened, extend 
the protection of his roof ; such a course presented itself to him 
as being not without attraction. He decided that, with William 
Knight's going, Rachel, too, must go. 

The same evening she joined the two-men in the parlour, 
but under a changed condition. Neither spoke to her, but both 
watched her and each other. 

So the days slipped by, and into Knight’s last week. He 
knew now that he must marry her. He sought occasion 
to see more of her, pursued her to her haunts, found her, 
lost her. 

He came across Adam Benney scampering across the cart- 
track from the farmyard as fast as his old legs would carry 
him. He said, “‘ What’s the hurry, Adam ? ”’ 
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The ancient growled out, “’Tis missie, mister. Her do 
be up above the hayloft ill-wishing I. I be feart of missie’s 
eye, mister. Look, see, her do sleep there.” 

The hayloft! Ah, now he knew her hiding-place, now he 
might guess at her position. Anger smouldered in him against 
Harry Bean. He saw the other possessed of a treasure whose 
value he had not realised until another priced it. He recalled 
Adam Benney’s ignorant accusation, and saw it as a menace 
to Samuel Bean’s niece. 

It was late and dark when he returned to the farmhouse. 
He stumbled against a figure in the darkness of the big parlour ; 
it was Rachel Penrose. She did not quickly disengage herself, 
and it was only when he spoke and she attempted to draw 
herself away that he knew she had thought him Harry Bean. 
Sut he held her fast, in a kind of madness of despair of ever 
having tangible hold of her again. He entreated her to marry 
him. 

“ But I be fast growed to the Bend Farm,” said she. “ ’Ke 
could never part I from en.” 

The same night Harry Bean told her she must find anothe 
home. He delayed his proposal of marriage; that must not 
come while she was under his roof. 

She took his news in silence. All night she paced her room 
above the hayloft, padding to and fro, to and fro. In the 
morning, before the dawn was well up over the hills, she slipped 
away. She had made a little bundle of her clothes ; she carried 
it on one arm. She encountered William Knight as she climbed 
the hill-path ; he, too, was abroad. She was pale and dis- 
traught, but she paused to speak with him. She was, she 
told him, leaving the Bend Farm ; Harry Bean had turned her 
away. 

He pressed her for her plans, her probable whereabouts. 
She gave him the name of a woman of the village. Nevertheless, 
though he sought her there several times that day and on the day 
following, she was not to be seen. Harry Bean, too, had sought 
for her, the woman told him. 

The third day was the day of William Knight’s going. 
Uncertainty as to her whereabouts had become unendurable, 
and he applied to Adam Benney to aid him in an attempt to find 
her -Adam Benney, who seemed always to be aware of the secret 
place where Rachel Penrose might be found. But the old man 
knew nothing of her to-day. ‘“ Belike on the cliffside, mister. 
I seed she wandering there yesterday,” said he “‘ I’ll find missie 
for ‘ee, if her be to be found.” 

And he did. It was late when William Knight, hardly 
returned from scouring the cliffside, sitting alone in the great 
living-room of the Bend Farm, heard his shuffling step cross 
the gravelled terrace before the window. The old man paused 
and rapped upon the pane. William Knight went to the window 
and unhasped it. 

Adam Benney said in a hoarse voice, “ Be ‘ee alone, mister ?” 
He stepped across the threshold and drew the window behind 
him. He looked close into Knight’s eyes. ‘‘ Her have killed 
the master, missie have, mister,”’ said he. 

He began to tell a garbled story. William Knight checked 
him. ‘* Show me,” he commanded. 

Adam Benney bit his tongue. There came into his dull 
eyes a shrewd and cunning look. ‘“ But her’ll hang for en, her’l] 
hang for en,”” he muttered to himself. And all the way up 
the hill-path, William Knight at his heels, he climbed to that 
refrain. 

They found Rachel Penrose at the summit, thrown down 
upon the dew-wet earth, inert, silent. — 

“ Him slipped over the cliff,” she said. Her brows were 
knit over stormy eyes ; these menaced Adam Benney. 

The old man turned his back on her. “ The eyes of she 
would blast I,” said he. ‘‘ But I seed ’ee push t’master over the 
cliff. . . . seed her wi’ these werry eyes, mister.”’ 

Rachel Penrose repeated, ‘‘ Him slipped over the cliff.” 

William Knight said[nothing. He led her down to the 
Bend Farm. Behind came Adam Benney, muttering. 

William Knight was face to face with the truth. Harry 
Bean, his friend, was dead; but the woman he loved still 
remained. It was immaterial whether Harry had slipped or not ; 
he would never know the truth of that. He only knew that, but 
for himself, Adam Benney would not have sought and found 
Rachel Penrose as he had done. His own dream was shattered 
in an awakening that bereft him of all save the recollection of a 
love that pleaded for his mercy in this hour. He turned on 
Adam Benney on the threshold of the Bend Farm. ‘ He slipped, 
your master,” saidhe. ‘“ I saw him.” 

Rachel Penrose ran sobbing into the parlour. 

But Adam Benney, facing about, stood staring, a blank 
look in his crafty old eyes. ‘‘’Ee—saw—he—-slip, mister,” 
said he. “‘O’ course, ‘ee did. . . .! And t’old master 
said her were a viper. I misremembers as t’old master 
were summat feart of missie—summat feart. 2 
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H€ADS IN THE COLLECTIOX OF MR. € N. BUXTON. 


N a series of quite 
Mr. Edward North Buxton’s delightful books, he encoun- 
tered fine specimens of most of the beasts that he had come 


“short stalks,” to crib the title of one of 


to seek, and gave a good account of them all. Like other 

sportsmen, he has had his share of happy chances. Per- 
haps the most notable head 
length of horn fifty-two inches 
on the curve—that we are able 
to show here of Mr. Buxton’s 
collection is his fine Carpathian 
stag, which is well known to 
all who take an interest in wild 
trophies. It is many years ago 
that this great stag fell, and it 
is probable that few such speci- 
mens exist in that great wood- 
land district now. The reason 
of the decay of these deer, 
protected as they seem to be 
by the density and extent of 
the forests, is not very ob- 
vious; but one or two bad 
seasons in succession may 
partly account for it, and 
there is also the consideration 
that it was not till a compara- 
tively late time that this region 
was discovered by the sports- 
man, and what was twenty 
years ago virgin ground is so 
no longer. No doubt even this 
stag, fine as he appears in the 
picture, had outlived his best 
day. When shot his teeth were 
worn and he had lost an eye. 
In order to give a strict repre- 
sentation of theanimal’s natural 
condition the blinded eye has 
not been restored, and the lid 
is closed as in life. Mr. Quar- 
termain is the artist of this 
masterpiece and others. 

The aspect of the entrance 


hall of the house reveals at once the tastes of its owner. 
It is surrounded by a gallery, and on the sides of the gallery 
and the walls of the hall are hung many grand heads, many 
weapons of savage peoples, and trophies of travel and hunting. 
Beside the main door is a very large lion’s skin and head, 





SPANISH IBEX. 








CARPATHIAN STAG. 


ADDRA. MRS 


memorable because Mr. Buxton’s daughter, who accompanied 
him in many of his expeditions, faced the charge of this and 
another male lion, both falling within a few yards of one 
another. The Carpathian stag whose head is shown here has a 
companion of much wider spread in the gallery, but the points 
are not so many. This is 
an eighteen-pointer, and M1 
Buxton’s description of — his 
stalk in the dense woodland is 


thrilling. He drew up very 
near the thicket where the stay 
was bellowing furiously. After 


a prolonged pause he caught a 
glimpse of a hind crossing a 
narrow alley—then another. 
rhen he saw the white points 
and branching antlers of the 
master. But the end—is it 
not written ? 

Before going further abroad 
we may notice in the second 
place the Spanish ibex, show 
ing well the curious double 
twist of the horns, which is 
distinctive of the Pyrenean 
variety. It is not seen in 
other European varieties o1 
in any of the Asiatic kinds. 
[his ibex was shot by Mr. 
Buxton in the Val d’Arras, 
on the Spanish side of the 
Pyrenees. The point on which 
it stood beetled over the general 
side of the precipice, and at 
the report and impact the ibex 
went hurtling down something 
like four hundred feet, breaking 
both its horns, which were sub 
sequently recovered. 

No matter in what collec 
tion of heads they appear, the 
magnificent sweep and tape 
of the horns of the leucoryx 


immediately arrest attention The pair of heads shown 
are in the hall on the side of the gallery just opposite the 
entrance door, and are very striking. The art of the stuffe: 
has been exquisitely applied here. Both heads are of 


the white oryx from Kordofan, rather west of El Obeid 
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Mr. Buxton’s view is that of all his expeditions this was the most 
delightful The oryx were found about ten or eleven days’ 
camel ride from the Nile, and presumably good fortune here 
again was the shooter’s friend, for these oryx are remarkable 
for the distance of the migrations they make in search of 
water, and the uncertainty of their position in any year. In 
all this district of Kordofan there is no water on the surface ; 





WHITE ORYX, SHOWING CURVE OF THE HORNS. 


the inhabitants subsist on that which they get from the wells. 
Ihe oryx find moisture by travelling over immense tracts of 
country, following the rains, and eating the grasses when moist 
with dew. Of the two specimens shown here, the length of the 
horns of that which is seen with the neck curved to the side is 
forty-two and a-half inches: the length of the horns of the other 
is half an inch greater, but the girth is less. Both are males, 
the horns of the females being slighter, but equally iong. 

There is a graceful little antelope, the addra, often to be 
seen in the society of the larger and more magnificent white 
oryx, but worthy, by its beauty, of the companionship. This 
has the head with the twisting horns, given in another illustra 
tion. It was killed by Mr. Buxton in the same locality as the 
two oryx of which the heads are shown The little beast, of 
which the peculiar attitude that he observed is illustrated, 
is a -diuker of a rare kind, or, at least, of such secretive 
habits that it has been rarely brought to this country. It 
inhabits reed- beds and is named Harvey’s diuker. When 
Mr. Buxton shot this he was unaware of its exact species. 
Probably the shot that killed so small an animal at what appears 
to have been tolerably long range was more than a good 
one, though Mr. Buxton does not allow himself to say as 
much. When the buck was retrieved it was found to belong to 
this scarce species, of which it is a typical example. The tale is 
told by Mr. Buxton himself at page 7 of his “ Two African Trips.” 

Particular interest is attached to the tiny arrow-head 
hanging to the front horn in the picture of the two-horned 
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black rhinoceros 
horns, the once 
owner of which 
Mr. Buxton shot 
near Kilimanjaro. 
It is a poisoned 
arrow - head, and 
was found em- 
bedded in the hide 
of the great beast. 
If it had pene- 
trated to the flesh, 
death would have 
quickly followed, 
as the poison used 
is peculiarly 
deadly. 

Another head 
shows the rare 
and singular Mrs. 
Gray’s antelope, a 
member of the 
kob family, Kobus 
Maria. The most 
characteristic fea- 
ture of this ante- 
lope is the dark 
colour of the old 
males and the 
broad white patch 
on the withers. A 
very quaint eflect 
is produced by the 
horns and flapping 
ears of this water- 
buck moving over 
the tops of the reeds in which it is generally found, and which 
conceal the rest of its body. As Mr. Buxton says, it had been 
better designated as the “ black antelope’ than by the name 
it bears, after the wife of the naturalist Mr. Gray. This 
specimen Mr. Buxton obtained by the “ still hunting ”’ method, 
sitting in the concealment of an antheap till the quarry gave a 
shot, while his companion pursued the more vigorous but less 
effective plan of following the herd through the reeds. 

We may close the gallery with the picture of the koodoo, 
the first head of its kind that Mr. Buxton shot. The story 
of the stalk 
and the chase 
after the 
wounded an- 
telope is told 
in the author’s 
vivid style in 
the second 





WHITE ORYX. 


series ot 
the “* Short 
Stalks.’’ 
These notes 
must not be 
concluded 
without a 
wor d 0 f 
thanks to the 
kind courtesy 
of the sports- 
man which 
enabled these 
photographs 
and brief 
description to 
be published 
Although he 
has so fine 
a ___ collection 
of specimens 
that have 
fallen to his 
own rifle, Mr. 
Buxton is far 
from being of 
those who have devoted a great part of their lives to the chase 
of big game. His activities have been, and are, multitudinous 
He is indefatigable in public and county work. Both Epping 
and Hainault Forests supply enduring testimony to his public 
spirited zeal. He has given many of his trophies to the museum 
at Norwich, with which town his family has the closest ties. As 
sportsman, in the best sense. he stands unsurpassed, and his 
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knowledge of 
the art of 
venerie is sur- 
prising in a 
man whose 
time has been 
so variously 
occupied. As 
a writer his 
name is well 
known to 
every sporting 
reader by 
those “‘ Short 
Stalks,” in 
two series, by 
his ‘‘Two 
African 
Trips” and 
by other 
numerous 
pu blications ; 
and it is likely 
that a little 
acquainta nce 
with them will 
remove — sur- 
prise at Mr. 
Buxton’s 
“luck,” and 
may reveal as 
its secret that 
“infinite capacity for taking pains ” in the preliminary arrange 
ments for his expeditions which is one of the accepted 
definitions of the elusive conception—genius. 
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THE HAUNT OF THE 
TAWNY OWT, 


SWI T woodiand stream, gleaming and gurgling over 
the shallows, swirling silently into deep pools where 
the trout lie motionless in the shadows, forms the 
highway through the wood, the meeting-ground for 
all the furred and feathered creatures which people it. 

It is not a large wood, but full of the charm of variety. At the 
upper end three or four small tributaries with ill-defined banks 
transform it into a swamp, where straight-stemmed saplings 
rise above a tangle of undergrowth, but lower down they give 
place to forest trees—oak and beech and ash—whose wide- 
spreading branches hold each other at a distance and cover the 
ground with a russet carpet of dead leaves. It is a wood where 
the naturalist must sit and watch, for the first step on that 
carpet gives the signal of alarm to all the inmates, and he may 
walk from end to end seeing nothing, : 
hearing nothing, perhaps, save the 
clatter of a wood-pigeon in flight. 
But if he remain motionless as the 
tree trunks, the wood will gradually 
reveal its secrets, and he will find 
that, despite the cheerful patches of 
sunlight streaming through the deli- 
cate green of the young beech leaves, 
it is not the abode of sun-loving 
songsters, and the murmuring of the 
brook seems to conceal rather than 
babble of the doings of its inmates. 
The song of the chiff-chaff run- 
ning down the scale in a minor key 
seems a wail. for the departed 
uttered only at rare intervals. A 
silence weighs over all, mocking the 
sunshine. But presently from the 
upper end of the wood comes the 
indescribable skirling crow of the 
moorhen, a whispered ‘coo -coo” 
tells of a ring-dove that has returned 
reassured, and with a harsh cry as 
of some tropical bird the kingfisher 
flashes past, leaving a_ trail of 
living blue in his wake. Then, as 
| watched, a dipper suddenly alighted 
on a small mud-bank cast up by 
the swirl of the water, perhaps 
three paces from where I was 
seated, caught my eye and was gone, 
leaving two dainty footprints on the 
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mud, scored deep towards the toes where the bird had taken 
its spring. I arose to search the bank, and soon found the nest 
neatly concealed among some ivy overhanging one of the pools, 
the dome projecting over the entrance hole, so as to hide it 
effectually and lead one to suppose that the birds entered from 
the stream itself. As I bent over to look into the nest, the whole 
brood poured out in one living cataract, plunging fearlessly into 
the current, gleaming white and grey, dived beneath the surlace, 
flying under water with countless air-bubbles coating thei 
plumage, and were carried away by a stream they could not 
stem, conscious only of a desire to es ape from the enemy, man, 
whom they saw for the first time. I stood rebuked as an 
intruder, feeling a gulf that could not be bridged lying between 
me and that woodland world. 

But as I followed them, my eyes chanced upon a moorhen’s 
nest in an unusual position on the bark. Kealising the 
deficiency of cover, the birds had made but little nest, and fearing 
to trust entirely to the protective ( olouring of the eggs, they had 
covered them partially with dead beech leaves and thus rendered 
the whole quite inconspicuous. The seven eggs were stone cold, 
and close by lay several feathers and the head of the female bird 
torn off at the neck, with the skin drawn back, leaving the lower 
part of the skull bare. Yet nothing was eaten. <A stoat could 
not have resisted so delicate a morsel, a fox would have carried 
off the whole bird, and a hawk would have left the skeleton. 
At a loss to fathom the mystery, | followed a short trail of 
feathers and, continuing in the direction indicated, found beneath 
a large ash tree the wing and side-bone of the moorhen and 
another head skinned in exactly the same fashion. _ I nstinctively 
I looked up, and far above me, from a large rent in the side 
of the tree, peered two young tawny owls. The evidence, if 
circumstantial, was strong enough to convict, yet it was by no 
means easy to reconstruct the scene. One can picture the parent 
owl gliding along on noiseless wings, pouncing upon the unpro 
tected moorhen, and the short convulsive struggle till the deadly 
beak and claws had done their work. And then, when the prey 
had been carried to the nest, a few swift strokes rent the flesh, 
tearing limb from limb, even sundering the toes. One can 
picture the young birds, painfully alert, watching the preparation 
of their meal; then, balancing themselves on their elbow 
joints, which are rubbed bare of feathers, holding themselves 
in readiness to complete the butchery. lor the parent 
owl does not feed her young, as do other non preda¢ eous 
birds. She simply holds the prey while the young pull with 
their hooked beaks and rip at the same time with their razor 
like claws, training them for the battle of life which le 
before them. 

But what of the second moorhen? Had it triumphed over 
its timorous nature and rushed in to its own death in an attempt 
to save its mate? liad the 
simultaneously with the first, or did the tragedies take place on 
successive nights ? Those are questions which the owls alone 


ond ow! pounced upon it almost 


can answer. 
‘i wo days later I returned with my camera, hoping to photo 
graph the young with the aid of a long ladder. ‘The moorhen’ 


~ 


stili at the foot of the tree, and when | reached the nest three 


eggs still lay on the bank untouched, the damning evidence was 
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downy youn iy asleep, their regular breathing protesting 
innoce e. Yet here, too, lay more feathers from the luckless 
moorhen the case against the owls was all but complete. As 
| lashed the tripod to the topmost rungs of the ladder anda 


inch, an angry cry from a neighbouring beech tree 





THE PELLET. 


revealed the presence of the mother owl. There she sat hugging 
the trunk, the sunlight playing on her warm red-brown plumage, 
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intently watching my every movement, yet apparently convinced 
of the harmlessness of my purpose—a perfect picture for the 
naturalist, 

Constituting myself judge, jury and executive power, | 
removed one of the young birds under cover of my focussing 
cloth and carried it off into captivity, hoping to learn thereby 
more of the birds’ habit It was thus that its method of feeding 
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became apparent, though at first the fierceness of its onslaught 
on food and fingers alike seemed a mark of savage temper. 
But it was not so, for the owlet was strangely awkward when | 
attempted to put food into its beak, and always preferred the 
downward tearing sweep of the claw and the pull and rip of 
the beak. 

It quickly became reasonably tame, saluting my approach 
with a click of the beak like the snap of the jaws of a rat-trap, 
a salute which, with a slight modification, served also to express 
anger, and, parrot-like, it obviously enjoyed having its poll 
scratched. The first night of its captivity it cast up a pellet 
measuring three and a-half inches from end to end and nearly 
three inches in girth. An analysis proved it to contain the wing. 
bone of a moorhen and one foot, the toes being severed, parts of 
two or three mice, and a greenfinch, with the natural accumula 
tion of fur and feather. The last link in the chain of evidence 
was complete. If no fresh moorhen lad been killed, the pellet 
represented the indigestible parts of at least four days’ food; 
and this has been borne out by subsequent observation. 
Anatomists can doubtless tell us which part of the bird’s 
interior economy acts thus as the waste-paper basket, and 
whether it discharges itself automatically when full. Certain 
it is that pellets are always very similar in shape, and 
form an indisputable proof of the bird’s bill of fare. An 
examination of seven hundred and six pellets by a_ well- 
known naturalist disclosed the remains of sixteen bats, three 
rats, two hundred and ninety-three voles, one thousand five 
hundred and ninety shrews and twenty-two small birds. It will 
thus be apparent that it is a comparatively rare occurrence for 
an owl to attack so large a bird as the moorhen, and is always 
the freak of an individual and not the habit of the species. Inde ed, 
the case seems somewhat analogous to that of the man-eating 
lion or tiger, for when the habit is once acquired there is no means 
of curing the offender, and in the present instance I was able 
to trace the death of a wood-pigeon to the same pair of owls. A 
gamekeeper who has learned to appreciate these birds at their 
true value informed me that in the course of his long experience 
he has only known two instances of this trait, and in one case 
the owl ran amok among his pheasants, and would strike as 
many as ten from their roosting perches in a single night from 
sheer lust of slaughter. 

Phe growth of the young owl was extremely rapid, and it 
could fly long before one would have given it credit for such an 
accomplishment, as the thick, downy feathers completely con- 
cealed its well-developed wings. But, unfortunately, there was 
no way of training it to hunt for itself, and as soon as it was 
strong enough on the wing I| returned it to its native wood, 
leaving it to the parent birds to complete the interrupted 
education and fit it for its beneficial work of preying upon 
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IN THE GARDEN. 


BORDERS OF ANNUALS. 
By GERTRUDE JEKYLL. 


HOUGH annuals are already largely sown and _ planted, 
they are generally used as an accessory to other 
gardening rather than for their own sake alone. Yet, 
if a suitable place can be given—somewhere on the 
outskirts of the garden—where there is no need to 

go at the times of year when they would not be in beauty, 
it would be well worth while to have some borders of annuals 
only. Indeed, if two sets of double borders could be set apart, 
there might be two gardens of annuals, the one beginning 1 
May and the other coming into beauty just when the first is 
waning. The plan gives a suggestion for a double border fot 
the later date, the hardier of the annuals being sown in place 
in March and the tenderer rather earlier under glass. The 
latter would comprise Sunflowers, Maize, Snapdragons, Ricinus, 
African Marigolds, Lobelia, Zinnia, Ageratum, Nicotiana and 
China Asters. The borders are arranged for colour, beginning 
on the left, which is intended to be the point of access, with 
tender colouring ; white, pale blue and pink passing to pale 
yellow, and then to stronger yellow, deep orange and red ; then 
again yellow, deep and pale, with a short region of pink and 
purple at the further end. The plan has been shown a certain 
length for convenience ; but such borders might well be pro- 
longed to half such a length again and the groups increased in 
number or, better still, in length. 

The Maize is the variegated kind, the striping being in 
itself ornamental and giving the plant a look of refinement and 
additional interest. Alriplex hortensis grows to a height of 
eight or nine feet. It belongs to the Beet family. The whole 
plant is of a dull red colour; it will not transplant, but once 
sown will seed itself afresh. The habit of the plant is improved 
by frequent pinching, beginning when it is two feet high; it 
will then branch and branch again, thus correcting its natural 
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disposition to grow up tall and weedy. 
In colour it does well close to the 
tall Castor-oil Plant (Ricinus san- 
guineus). In the opposite border is 
shown the shorter Ricinus Gibsonii, 
also handsomely coloured with red. 
It would be better if, instead of keeping 
the two kinds in separate patches, 
they were grouped together, the 
shorter Gibsonii being placed in front 
of the taller sanguineus. In ordering 
the Lavatera (tall pink Mallow), it 
should be made clear that the older 
pink colouring is wanted, not the so- 
called improved, which, though of a 
stronger tint, has a rank quality, 
while the older is of a good soft pink. 
Only one group is shown of Nicotiana 
affinis, because it droops and partly 
closes its flowers in strong sunny light, 
only lifting and opening them in the 
evening when the light is going, or in 
damp, cloudy weather. Care should 
be taken in ordering the African 
Marigolds to be sure of the right 
colour of the pale one. There are 
three distinct colourings, the rich 
orange, a first-rate plant, both in the 
tall and short forms, the tall being 
the one intended on the plan. Then 
there is the middle yellow, commonly 
sold as lemon, but a good deal 
deeper than a true lemon colour. It 
is a useful plant, but by no means 
indispensable, as there are so many 
flowers of as good, and rather better, 
a vellow. Finally, there is the 
primrose-coloured, one of the two 
shown on the plan, the colour being 
a pure pale primrose or citron tint. 
As the yellow, or so-called lemon, is 
often sent in its place, and cannot 


possibly fulfil the colour - purpose 
intended, it should be definitely 
stated that the palest is the one 
wanted. 

For borders that are sown in 


autumn for blooming in early summer, 
it is evident that the half-hardy 
annuals cannot be used; therefore 
nearly all the taller plants, such as 
would be suitable for the back, will 
be wanting. For tall plants the effect 
of the border will thus depend 
mainly on Lavatera, the taller 
Poppies and Sweet Peas All autumn- 
sown annuals grow surprisingly strong, 
and the Sweet Peas will be seven to 
eight feet high—too high for the best 
appearance of the border. It would 
be a good plan, if there is spare 
ground at the back, to sow the Sweet 
Peas about three feet back, in 
hollow places, both for winter pro- 
tection and for later earthing-up, 
and, when they are making strong 
growth in April, to train them along 
Pea- boughs stuck diagonally into 
the ground. By clever placing of 
the supports the heads of the plants 
can be arranged at any height and 
place desired. In these early borders 
much use will be made of the Poppies. 
For the greater number of autumn- 
sown annuals the time for sowing is 
September, but Poppies should be 
sown in August. The splendid 
Papaver glaucum should not be for- 
gotten ; the flowers are of brilliant 


scarlet, standing eighteen inches 
high—a handsomer plant than the 
much better known P. umbrosum. 


Shirley Poppies will have their place, 
and if seed has been carefully kept 
for colour from former sowings, the 
pale pinks and whites will be used in 
the earlier part of the borders with 
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pale blue flowers, and the scarlets 
in the further region given to strong 
colour; for the same arrangement 
for colour as shown for the autumn 
borders will be found satisfactory. 
Two very pretty annuals, not named 
on the plan and more suitable for 
autumn sowing, are Platystemon 
californicum, a prostrate plant with 
much the habit of Nemophila and 
Limnanthes, having greyish, hairy 
leaves and pale yellow flowers, and 
Omphalodes linifolia, a plant so 
charming that it is a strange thing 
that it should be so little seen in 
gardens. It has neat blue - grey 
leaves and milk white bloom, and 
gives an impression of extreme 
refinement. 


SCARLET GLADIOLI AND Wuite PHLOXES 
AS it will soon be time to plant the different 
types of large-flowered Gladioli, it may be of 


interest to record a most effective display 
obtained by the writer last year, an effect 
that was none the less pleasing because it 
was obtained by pure accident. Last spring 
a small border was planted rather freely 
with the large-flowered, pure white Phlox 


named Mrs. Jenkins, and early in April large 
sized the scarlet-flowered Gladiolus 
were planted the 
Both grew up and flowered together, 


corms of 
brenchleyensis between 
Phloxes. 
and the effect from the middle of August well 
brilliant 


pleasing one, the white flowers of the Phloxes 


on into September was a and most 
forming a striking contrast to the vivid scarlet 
the Although Phloxes 


such as the variety named have already com 


blossoms of Gladioli. 


menced to grow treely, it is not too late to plant 
them in borders or beds with a view to filling 


in between them with this Gladiolus about 
the, second week in April. A large lawn bed 
planted in this way would be exceedingly 


beautiful in early autumn, a season when yellow 
lowers ate all too prominent in our gardens 
I would suggest planting rather large clumps 
of the Phlox three feet apart, and then dis 
tribute the Gladioli allowing a 
distance of inches the latter 
Both plants like well-enriched soil, but fresh 
manure ought not to come into actual contact 
with the Gladioli at the time they are planted 
If the soil is of a tenacious character, it is a 


among them, 


nine between 


wise precaution to place a little coarse sand in 
the hole before the corm is put in, and if a 
small quantity of steamed bone-meal can be 
added, it will prove of lasting benefit to the 
plants. Both Phloxes and Gladioli will need 
the support of stakes if the position is at all 
wind-swept, and at intervals during the summer 
they will derive great benefit from occasional 
waterings with weak liquid manure in the com 
position of which soot has taken a prominent 
place. Both plants are of a perennial character, 
but the Gladioli must be lifted when frost has 
blackened the tops 
Ine Britisn AND ForriGN Liverworts 

Students of the lower, cryptogamous forms 
will welcome a most interesting 
little volume the pen of Sit 

Fry, G.C.B., and illustrated by Miss 
ry, entitled, “The Liverworts, British and 
(Witherby) The deals ex 
haustively with the various genera known as 
Liverworts, a sort of sub-section of the Mosses 
which form so interesting a feature of the plant 
life of this and other countries. But it is not 
the student alone who may derive interest from 
this little book ; owing to the lucid manner in 


which it is written, and illustra 


of plant-life 
from Edward 


Agnes 


loreign”’ author 


the excellent 


tions which have been prepared for it, it 
should prove of the greatest interest to ordinary 
lovers of Nature. Probably the best-known 
Liverwort in this country is Marchantia poly 
morpha, the dark green stemless structure of 
which may often be found on damp walls, on 
beneath the stages of a motst green 
the surface of the 


the soil 
house, and 
soil in the flower-pots, its umbrella like fruiting 
striking and = artistic 


life-history of the 


sometimes on 
organs presenting a 
appearance rhe 
various genera is ably set forth, some curious 
relating to the 


whole 


and interesting particulars 
alternation of generation characteristic of the 
lower plants being included Sir Edward I'ry 
has produced a text-book of more than usual 
interest, and has completed a task that few 


would have been able to perform H 








N its east side Tissington Hall is a Jacobean manor 
house opening on to a village green; but to the 
west it shows Palladian features and is con- 
nected with the high road that runs up the 
valley of the Dove by an avenued drive that 

tells of later and more ceremonious days Ihe village 
itself lies away from the beaten track-—an old-world place 
with old-world customs, nestling in a dip or chine of its own. 
Down the middle of this winds a lane, above which on either side 
are set the habitations of its denizens. It is a well-watered lap 
in the Derbyshire hills. There are half-a-dozen springs about 
the village, the chief one being in the bank opposite to the Hall 
gateway, and having a masonry arch and other architectural 
features. These springs are Tissington’s glory and the origin 
of the chief village festival. On Ascension Day there is service 
in the church, and thence the clergy, the choir and the parishioners 
march in procession to and offer prayers at each well that has 
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been gaily decked and garlanded with flower and foliage. 
Tradition says that in late medizval times there was a terrible 
drought, which put neighbouring Derbyshire villages to sore 
straits for water, yet failed to dry up the Tissington springs. But 
the Tissington Well-Dressing, which has come down to our own 
days, is probably far elder than the date of this drought. It 
may come down from pagan times and be compared to the 
Fontanalia of classic Rome. Christianity will then have adopted 
it, and much the same ceremony that we have to-day may have 
taken place in Tissington Church at the time when some unlearned 
local craftsman made the primitive Norman font, whereon a 
bird and a lion are roughly carved, and which after having been 
thrown out is now once more placed within the church. The 
font dates from the days when the first of the Fitzherberts was 
acquiring the lordship of a Derbyshire manor. This, however, 
was not Tissington, whieh only came to a branch of the family 
in the fifteenth century, whereas they first became seated at 
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Norbury eight hundred years ago. Norbury is on the Derby 
shire bank of the Dove, a little south of Ashbourne town, while 
lissington is to the north of it. After the Norman Conquest 
Norbury was part of the great possessions of Henry De Ferrers, 
Earl of Derby, who bestowed it upon his monastic foundation 
of Tutbury Half a century later. William, Prior of Tutbury, 
vave it to William Fitzherbert at a fee-farm rent of one hundred 
shillings per annum, and his direct male descendant still holds 
this charter, attested by Robert De Ferrers, the grandson of the 
original donor, although the ownership of the manor passed 
away by sale some twenty-five years ago. Appearing thus 


Copyright. 


upon the roll of Derbyshire landowners in the days of Henry I., 
the Fitzherberts waxed strong and wealthy, threw out branches 
not only in Derbyshire, but across the dividing Dove into neigh- 
bouring Stafiordshire, took frequent part in the government 
of both shires, gave England a distinguished judge and a capable 
diplomatist, and continue still in direct male descent and in 
both senior and junior branches to hold important estates, of 
which Tissington is but one. This is somewhat of a genealogical 
rarity even in the county of the Gresleys and the Okeovers. 
Surely, then, that genealogical inventiveness which many 
generations of heralds have exercised for a consideration on 
behalf of the aspirations of new families is best omitted in the 
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case of the Fitzherberts, and it was unnecessary for Burke 
to introduce at the head of the Fitzherbert pedigree that 
doubtful Herbert who came over with the Conqueror and 
does service as the ancestor of many branches of the family. 
The first of the Fitzherberts to leave his mark upon any 
surviving building is Sir Henry, fifth lord of Norbury. 
who served in Parliament as Knight of the Shire, and also 
held the Shrievalty of both Derbyshire and Notts. He came 
into his inheritance in 1267, and was still alive in 1310, about 
which time he rebuilt the manor house. No doubt he had found 
a half-timbered dwelling, but he rebuilt in stone, forming 
an outer court of farmery and office 
buildings and an inner court on to 
which his new house opened. Of 
this, the east side, containing a hall 
below and chambers above, | still 
survives, though put to base uses. 
The portion of it that is illustrated 
shows the original upper windows 
that retain their tracery, although 
they are blocked up. Below them 
are doorways, one of the fifteenth 
and the other of the seventeenth 
century. But in the earlier one is 
now hung an oaken door that must 
belong to Sir Henry’s time, for the 
circular traceried ventilating or peep 
holes assuredly belong to the beginning 
of the fourteenth century, since they 
are of “ Decorated” and not “ Perpen- 
dicular’’ design. Sir Henry may yet 
be seen in effigy in the church, 
which lies so close to his manor 
house that his descendants (who so 
largely rebuilt it and lie there still 
more sumptuously entombed) con- 
nected the two buildings. 

It is from Sir Henry’s younger 
brother, Thomas, that the Tissington 
branch descends. He became lord of 
the manor of Somersall, near Tutbury, 
where the Hall is described as “ an 
ancient half-timbered house, still the 
most striking in the county, with 
three distinct dates.’’ His descen- 
dant, Nicholas Fitzherbert, married 
Margaret, heiress of Robert Frauncis, 
who himself had inherited a moiety 
of the Tissington estate through his 
grandfather, Ralph Meynell. His 
marriage took place about the time 
that Edward IV. won the crown of 
England, which is also the date when 
the head of the Fitzherberts, Nicholas 
of Norbury, an adherent of the 
triumphant Yorkists, became Sheriff 
for the second time. He did much 
work at the manor house and at the 
church. The doorway into the old 
hall already referred to is of his 
time. There remains woodwork in 
the building at the north end of the 
hall that is of the same date, and on 
his monument in the church an in- 
scription declared that he had ‘‘ made 
the church of his own expence.”’ 
This, however, is an exaggeration, for 
many parts of it, including the mag- 
nificent chancel, are of earlier date. 
Even nineteenth century restorations 
have by no means destroyed the 
beauty and the interest of the edifice 
and of its contents, the most splendid 
of which are certainly the monuments 
of Nicholas and of his son Ralph, which 
are here illustrated. Nicholas lies alone on his alabaster altar 
tomb. His bare head rests on a helm, of which the crest is a 
clenched gauntlet. He is in plate armour, and all the adjuncts and 
ornaments are most delicately sculptured, including the collar of 
Suns and Roses—the favourite badges of Edward IV. The 
sides and one end of the altar tomb are panelled out with crocketed 
niches, each containing a figure. Those at the end probably 
represent his two wives, while the whole of his seventeen children 
are accommodated along the sides. He died in 1473, and as his 
son Ralph only survived him for ten years, it is very probable 
that the same hand produced both monuments, for they are 
extremely similar, not merely in design, but in detail. Ralph’s, 
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however, is broader, for his wife lies by his side Moreover, the 
crocketed niches are a little wider, for the children are three less 
in number, and some of them are arranged in pairs. Ralph 
wears the same Yorkist collar as his father, but from it hangs 
the Boar cognisance of Richard III., who was King when Ralph 
died. Both Nicholas and Ralph have their feet resting upon a 
lion, whose tail supports the left toe, while under the right 
crouches a diminutive but beautifully sculptured figure sitting 
on the lion’s back. Nicholas’s “ weeper”’ is an angel, and 
much as the later Puritans respected these tombs, this was 
too much for them, and the angel has lost its head. It is strange 
that the same fate did not befal Ralph’s ‘‘ weeper,”’ a monk 
with a rosary—surely an object of Puritan hatred. The monk, 
however, is perfect, although the two little dogs that lie at the 
lady’s feet are sadly mutilated, one having lost its head and the 
other its body On the whole, however, these tombs are quite 
exceptionally fine examples of their time in a quite exceptional 
state ol preservation 
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[wo of Ralph’s sons held Norbury in succession. John, the 
elder, marked his ownership of forty-eight years by completing 
the work at the church initiated by his grandfather and con- 
tinued by his father. He may also have been the author of what 
was long the standard work on farming, ‘‘ The Boke of Husban- 
drie,’’ first published in 1523. This, however, is generally set 
down to the credit of his more famous brother, Sir Anthony, one 
of Henry VIII.’s most distinguished and trusted judges. His 
digest of the English law, published in 1514 under the title of 
‘La Graunde Abridgement,”’ ‘‘ was the first serious attempt to 
reduce the entire law to a systematic shape.”’ He was certainly 
the author of the “‘ Boke of Surveyinge,” which followed soon 
after that on husbandry, and declares in its preface that it is 
by the same author, “‘ Master Fitzherbarde.”” But “‘ Master 
Fitzherbarde ’’ describes himself in the case of the “ Boke of 
Husbandrie’’ as a householder and one that has exercised 
husbandry for forty years before its publication. That brings 
us to the exact year of John’s succession to Norbury, when his 
younger brother, Anthony, was a boy of thirteen. It therefore 
seems probable that Sir Anthony, who would be perfectly at 
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home in the semi-legal “‘ Boke of Surveyinge,”’ left the work on 
practical farming partly, if not wholly, to his elder brother. 
though he may himself have revised it and seen to its publica- 
tion. He was Lord of Norbury for seven years after John’s 
death, and an upstairs panelled room is still known as his study, 
while the black-letter texts lightly painted on the woodwork 
of many of the panels are said to belong to his time, if not to 
be actually his handiwork. When he died in 1538 he was buried 
among his ancestors in the contiguous church under a great 
slab of blue stone ten feet long. The family purse-strings, 
however, were no longer freely unloosed to portray him in 
alabaster, after the manner of his father and grandfather. The 
brasses on which he and his daughters are represented and his 
virtues recited are palimpsests. The under-sides of them show 
fourteenth century work, and were very likely obtained cheap 
at the despoiling of a monastic church. Yet this is not an act 
for which either Sir Anthony or his sons would be directly 
responsible ; for though in his official capacity he acted as one 
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of the judges in the trials of the Carthusian Friars, of Bishop 
Fisher and of Sir Thomas More in 1535, yet on his death-bed, 
three vears later, he is said to have warned his sons against the 
acquisition of monastic property, and these sons certainly 
remained staunch to the older faith and suffered in consequence, 
both in person and in purse, in the reign of Elizabeth. Sir 
Thomas, the eldest, inheriting a rich estate and marrying 
an heiress, at first began to embellish Norbury, where there are 
still remains of the heraldic glass with w'iich he filled the windows 
of the hall and principal apartments. But the last thirty years 
of his life were spent mainly in prison, and he died in the Tower 
in 1581. His brothers, Richard and John, also suffered incar- 
ceration, and one, if not both, ended his days in gaol. Crushing 
fines were also inflicted, so that the owners of Norbury were no 
longer men of great wealth and position, and their house fell 
into decay. When, therefore, in 1648, Norbury fell to the 
descendant of Sir Anthony’s youngest son, William, who had 
married the heiress of Swynnerton in Staffordshire, that seat 
continued to be the chief residence of the family, while Norbury 
was partly pulled down and the remainder turned into a 
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These were intended as the salient points, and therefore two of 
the fascia of the prism-shaped excrescences are an inlay of 
lighter wood rhe arcadings stand on a basement ornamented 
with incised flutings, and the whole of this principal storey of the 
wainscoting has a basement of much simpler and solider type 


below it. The whole composition is a comparatively learned piece 
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FOURTEENTH CENTURY BUILDING AT NORBURY OLD HALL 
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THE VILLAGE GREEN 


of designing for provincial work of its period. In the drawing 
room above, much the same general scheme was adopted, but 
with quite different detail. There is the same division by fluted 
pilasters and the same plain basement. But between the main 
pilasters the arcading is replaced by a much more architectural 
device. On a base of very reserved geometrical strapwork 
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Copp THE TOMB OF RALPH FITZHERBERT AND HIS WIFE. 


design stand lesser pilasters supporting an entablature, above 
which rises a Jacobean achievement somewhat resembling those 


that we often find on the gateways and screens of the period 
The large panel, enframed by the pilasters and entablature, 
is divided up into a central square and four exterior angled 
compartments, in the same manner as the sections of wainscoting 
that run both above and below the arcaded storey in the Lyme 
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drawing-room. It is noticeable, too, that the inlaid band above 
the Lyme arcading bears some resemblance to the foliated 
scrolls of light wood in the frieze of the Tissington entablature. 
Though Lyme is in Cheshire, it is on the Derbyshire border, and 
the same craftsman may have been employed there and at 
Tissington. The builder of the house at Tissington will 
almost certainly have been Francis Fitzherbert, fourth in 
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descent from Nicholas Fitzherbert of 
Somersall, whom we have seen 
marrying the heiress of the Meynell 
moiety of the Tissington estate 
The Herthull moiety had gone to the 
Cokaynes, lords of the manor of the 
neighbouring town of Ashbourne, in 
the church of which several of them 
lie entombed as grandly as do the 
Fitzherberts at Norbury. Soon after 
Francis Fitzherbert succeeded his 
father at Tissington in 1595 he was 
able to purchase the second half of 
the estate, and no doubt this was 
a preliminary to his building opera 


. ee rh, 
tions He was aman of some 
local note, being twice Shenfi of Copyright THE MONK 
his county This official position 


proves that the Tissington branch of the Fitzherberts did 
not adhere to Rome like the Norbury branch, although 
they intermarried in the next generation Thus, while the 
senior line suffered and were impoverished, the cadets at 
lissington prospered We find Francis assessed not 
indeed, among quite the richest, but among the very next 
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class of Derbyshire gentry when Elizabeth called upen them 
to equip horsemen for the Irish War at the close of her 
reign. His house was neither large nor sumptuous, and except 
in the two rooms that have been described the work is of 
a modest character It is, however, none the less interesting 
and delightful, and will be further illustrated next week, 
when Palladian and modern features 
will also be presented : if 


THE FOX. 


HEN ‘“ The Hounds of 

Spring are on Winter's 

traces,”’ our friend the 

fox knows that the 

season of his labours is 

nearly at an end, that on his traces 
hounds will cease to follow and that 
he will be able to devote himself 
entirely to his private affairs. In the 
conduct of these there is, if his 
traducers are to be believed, consider- 
able room for improvement, as wit- 
nessed by the poultry bills and other 
items placed to the wrong side of his 
account before the commencement of 
another season. A _ Fitzwilliam fox 
was, by the way, once debited with 
the value of a donkey which he was 
supposed to have killed and eaten. 
But to so conspicuous a public bene 
factor much may be forgiven. A com- 
mercial undertaking with an annual 
turnover exceeding eight millions 
would probably be looked upon in 
the light of a national institution, 


and that, as we_ shall presently Copyright. 
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see, is, I think, the financial status held by the firm of Fox 
and Co. Premising that arithmetic is not my strong point, 
that my knowledge of finance is at best but elementary, and 
that therefore the figures that follow are subject both to criticism 
and correction, we may take it that there are in England and 
Wales about one hundred and seventy packs of foxhounds, and 
with these, leaving on one side others to the 
number of about ‘seven-and-thirty in Ireland 
and Scotland, I now propose to deal. Assum- 
ing that a hundred and seventy packs of 
foxhounds hunt on an average three days a 
week at a daily cost of £650 apiece, we arrive 
at an annual expenditure of £331,500. To 
each Hunt we may allow at least twelve Hunt 
horses, worth, say, an average of £60 an 
estimate which places the value of the Hunt 
horses at {122,400. Putting the average 
value of a pack of hounds at, say, £800, a 
hundred and seventy packs represent the sum 
of £136,000. To each Hunt it seems fair to 
allot at least one hundred members, and of 
these few would probably keep less than three 
horses. With that as a basis we get it that 
51,000 horses—the figure is, I think, a very 
modest one—are privately employed as 
hunters, and assuming them to be worth 
on an average {100 each, their aggregate 
value would be {£5,100,000. Now a hunter 
cannot well be kept for less than {£40 per 
annum; we have seen that 51,000 _ horses 

at least—are employed; their keep would then amount 
to {2,040,000 annually. It is difficult to assess the value of the 
clothing, saddlery and stabling, but somewhere about {800,000 
would probably be fairly within reason. From the above 
figures, and a good many items of expenditure have been 
omitted, it would seem that, including the original outlay for 
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the purchase of hunters, a sum of £8,529,900 well over eight 
millions and a-half sterling—is expended on fox-hunting in 
England and Wales alone. 

Now, taking thirty brace as the average number of foxes 
killed by each of the one hundred and seventy packs in the course 
of a year, some ten thousand foxes are thus annually accounted 
for. It does not, therefore, seem unreasonable to conclude that 
there are at least twenty-five thousand foxes distributed about 
in different parts of England and Wales, and if this be so—the 
estimate is open to criticism—then each member of the firm 
of Fox and Co. spends, or causes to be spent, £341 5s. per annum. 

So far, then, the claims of the fox to be looked upon as a 
public benefactor seem to have been established, but he has other 
claims upon our gratitude. It is mainly owing to fox-hunting 
that there continue to exist in this country horsemen, bold, 
quick to seize an opportunity and with a ready eye for the nature 
of the country over which they ride. It may be— indeed is 
true that the majority of them are lacking in the finished equita- 
tion and horsemanship of foreign rivals, but they “ get there’ 
all the same, and from their ranks have been recruited in the 
past, and will be again in the future should necessity arise, 
cavalry leaders and men of the stamp of those whose bold 
riding and daring reconnoitring were alike the despair and 
envy of Napoleon's generals in the Peninsular Campaign. Then, 
too, in the face of the enormous development of mechanically 
propelled vehicles of all sorts, and the substitution of the motor- 
car for the hack or carriage, what, it may well be asked, would 
become of our supply of horses, sadly fallen off as it is, were it 
not for the fox? It has already been shown that at least fifty 
thousand horses are employed in fox-hunting ; for every one 
so employed it is fair to assume that at least three others have 
been bred, not, perhaps, quite good enough for use as hunters, 
but suitable enough for general purposes, so that to the fox 
horse-breeders are indebted for immense practical encouragement 
and support. Here, then, are yet two more substantial items 
to be placed to the credit of the fox in his public capacity, 
and to these it may be added that to him thousands of people 
are indebted not only for employment and amusement, but 
for the health and strength that they derive from the hours 
spent in his pursuit. 

So far we have dealt with the fox in his public capacity ; 
follow him into his private life, and we have to deal with a singu- 
larly interesting individual. For his size and weight he is 
endowed with marvellous strength, powers of endurance and 
agility, physical qualities to which may be added the possession 
of mental powers of no mean order, great courage and the 
instincts of a sportsman. Between himself and his relentless 
foe, the hound, there is a striking and, to some extent, extra 
ordinary difference in one essential point-——the foot. By a 
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Hie South and West Wilts is one of those countries which 
the increase of foxes and the greater love of hunting 
called into existence in the middle of the nineteenth 
century. It was made up of loans of country added to the 
old South Wilts country. The South and West Wilts as 
we now know it was formed by Colonel Everett in 1868. 
It is one of the most varied countries in E-ngland—grass and plough, 
woodland and wold, and some stretches of downs which recall the 
open country of the Tedworth. It is strongly fenced in some 
parts, in others you may gallop for miles with no obstacle more 
serious than a sheep hurdle. There are parts of the country where 
the woods run to eight hundred acres or more in extent, and there 
are places where there is no shelter for a fox except a field of roots. 
The Master has to consider shooting interests, and the difficulties 
of hunting the country are not small. Yet it is so sporting a 

country, the farmers are so friendly and the neighbouring Masters 
the Duke of Beaufort, Lord Portman and the Blackmore—so 
willing to promote sport that, after all deductions are made, the 
South and West Wilts stands high among provincial countries. 
The hounds are the property of the country. There is a great deal 
of Mr. Austen Mackenzie’s blood in the kennel and of the South- 
wold, especially of Woodman, whose blood is so much relied on 
in kennels where working hounds and especially close hunters are 
required. The South and West Wilts has attracted some first- 
rate Masters, notably, Captain Helme and Mr. Jack Martin, one 
of the very best riders over a country of his day. William Freeman 
was huntsman for many years, and he was an admirable man in 
and out of the kennel, and his two sons, Frank of the Pytchley 
and Will of the Zetland, both stand high as huntsmen. Sam 
Gillson of Cottesmore showed his gifts in the woodlands and killed 
a good many foxes in this by no means easy country. The late 
Master, Major Jackson, and Oliver his huntsman are at the present 
moment showing great sport in Hertfordshire. Mr. Bowers only 
came this season from the Newmarket and Thurlow, and hunts 
hounds himself, being very keen, with his heart in fox-hunting 
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process of selection, natural in the case of the fox, artificial as 
applied to the hound, it has come about that, whereas both 
are called upon to display great speed and endurance, the foot 
of the fox is inclined to be long, narrow and down at the toes, 
while that of the hound is round, deep and compact, with the 
toes turned rather up than down. To the almost perfect 
symmetry of shape with which Nature has endowed the fox 
she has put a finishing touch in the shape of the lovely “ brush ”’ 
with which he is adorned ; but he pays dearly enough at times 
for this addition to his personal beauty, for when flying for his 
life over a wet and heavy country the extra weight of the 
mud and wet picked up by his “ brush ”’ assists not a little to 
deliver him into the hands of his enemies. Here, by the way, 
is probably to be found the reason why a bob-tailed fox usually 

gives his pursuers a long and merry chase. To say that a fox 
enjoys being hunted might, perhaps, be assuming too much; 
but up to a certain point, at all events, he does not seem to have 
any particular objection to the game, for the writer has himself 
seen a hunted fox go out of his way to sneck a rabbit as neatly 
as ever a greyhound flecked a hare. Be that as it may, when 
the game is up the fox dies no coward’s death, for though his 
strength be spent, he turns to meet his foes and dies silent, 
game and fighting to the last. In domestic life Mr. Fox is 
perhaps not altogether free from reproach, for the ties of matri 

mony seem to weigh but lightly on him; but against Madame 
there is not a word to be said, for she is the most admirable of 
mothers. There are few prettier sights than that afforded by 
watching a vixen at play with her cubs, nor is it less interesting 
to note how carefully she pac ks them all safe off to bed before 
she sallies out to forage. Sometimes her maternal mind misgives 
her, and she will hide a short distance away from the earth to 
see if they are remaining at home as they were told to do, and 
woe-betide the disobedient cub who, thinking that she has gone 

ventures out to explore on his own account. In the matter of 
cliet a fox’s appetite takes a wide range. <A rabbit he likes as 
well as anything ; pheasants are safe enough as long as there 
are plenty of rabbits about ; poultry he does not despise ; now 
and again a bit of game makes a pleasing variety in his menu ; 
beetles occasionally serve as appetisers ; rats provide both sport 
and food ; a frog is dainty eating; and I have seen a fox push 
a hedgehog into water to make him unroll himself as a pre 
liminary to being killed and eaten. Take him all round, the fox 
is a sportsman and a gentleman, and as such, if in my rambles 
abroad I chance to meet him, it is in recognition of these qualities 
that my hat comes off to him. By the same token, nowadays 
there is in most Hunts an official hat, into which it is to be hoped 
that everyone who shares in the grand old sport of fox-hunting 
puts as much of his spare cash as he can afford —and a little 
more. r. H. B. 


AND FURROVM. 


and having the gift of making hounds work for him \ sketch 
of one of the joyous moments which make up for all the troubles 
of a Master’s life is before us, when the fox is away and the hounds 
are flying to the horn, the leaders already throwing their tongues 
in such a way as to tell of a scent. Is there any better moment thin 
this, with the big woods behind him and for all he knows the run 
of the season before him, when the Master sees his favourite 
hounds driving ? And the artist has caught the look of hounds when 
they are driving hard and mean to press their fox When a man 
really has the passion for fox-hunting in his blood, nothing will 
stop him, and Mr. Barratt is one of many good sportsmen who have 
managed to see sport with but one leg. I have a friend who lost 
a limb in South Africa who rides just as hard as ever, and there 
are two instances of huntsmen handling hounds who had but one 
leg. There is astory of one man who had a fall and whose horse lay 
on the wooden leg. ‘1 am afraid your leg is broken,”’ said a 
sympathising lady. ‘‘ Indeed, | hope not, ma’am,”’ was the r ply, 
“for it cost me thirty pounds.”’ 

To Mr. Fernie’s hounds it has fallen to rival the glories of thi 
Waterloo run with the Pytchley or the Greatwood run with the 
Badminton. Not much, if at all, inferior to these in the distance 
covered, the point was not a long one, but it finished, as neither of 
those great chases did, with a kill, and there is a probability that 


the same fox was before them all the way. If so, as the actual 
distance covered was certainly over twenty-five miles, it is one mor 
example of the staying power of a fox. It was, it is needless to say, 


a no less remarkable instance of condition in the hounds and of skill 
in the huntsman. The pack was the bitch pack The fourth 
season hounds are all Atherstone and Belvoir, the third scason 
Belvoir and home-bred sires Ihe fixture was Horninghold, in 
a corner of the country not supposed to be so good for riding ove 
as some other districts of High Leicestershire, but which has been 
the starting-point of some great runs This fox was found in a 
small covert belonging to Mr. Cross, and ran on to Stockerston 
Kound Stockerston Hall are some circular patches of wood, and 
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FORWARD AWAY! 


foxes often run from one of these to another and back again \ 
ficld or so further on the land slopes down to the brook which divides 
Mr. Fernie’s Hunt from the Cottesmore, and on the slopes opposite 
ire Wardley and Stoke Woods, large coverts for this part of the 
country and full of foxes, so carefully are they preserved by Si 
Arthur Fludyer It was in this direction the fox set his mask, and 
neither waited nor lingered Hounds were on the line in a moment 
It might have struck the followers that they were in for something 
out of the common when hounds were seen to be driving on towards 
and past Uppingham Sweeping down the slopes and up the other 
ide of the valley, and turning away from Uppingham, he stretched 


along for Oakham Pastures to Orton Park Wood This was the 
only covert touched all day, and over a 
beautiful country The fox had already 


given the run of the season, already the 
fences and the hills had steadied the 
keenest horses, while the fences had 
proved too much for others and the field 
was rapidly thinning out. Thatcher was 
with his hounds, his whole heart in their 
work, but pertes tly happy, since no one 
could over-ride them. Orton Park Wood 
is a poor scenting covert, but it did not 
top the hounds Nor had the fox lin 
gered, and out the pack drove on the 
line, now pointing for John-o’-Gaunt 
It seemed as if, after running over the 
best of the Cottesmore, the hunt would 
finish in the Quorn. And they did cross 
the border; but when the rough Mare 
ficld country was almost reached, the 
pack left it and turned right-handed, as 
though Burrough Hill Wood might be 
the point but the hill was climbed 
which stopped more of the horses) and 
Somerly, with its big pastures and 
stout, well-laid fences, was before the 
urvivors. Even the boldest were glad 
ola gate now Most people were past 
anything but a feeling of thankfulness 
for sound turt Hounds were running 
harder than ever, and the huntsman, 
who had picked up his second horse 
omewhere, was almost the only one 
with much going left in his steed 
Ladywood was past and hounds turned 
up for Prior’s Coppice The fox, how 
ever, was sinking, and the hounds were 
running for blood, their huntsman 
capping them on His eve had seen 
the beaten fox labouring in _ front 
Three hours and fifty minutes, every 
horse tired out, and a run we shall 
write of and think of and talk of for 
many a year to come rhose who 
saw it may live long before they see 


another like it No wonder Thatcher WITH 
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did not want to leave such a pack for 
any other. It was in Mr. Fernie’s 
country he first astonished us all in the 
nineties by handling hounds like a 
huntsman when he was but a second 
whipper-in, and it is in this country 
that he has seen his hounds achieve a 
run which will be remembered as long 
as men care for hunting in Leicester 
shire at all. 

If there is a great run in any 
country, the chances are that the fox is 
found in a woodland in the spring, and 
that a great deal of it will be over plough 
There must, of course, be a serving 
scent, so that hounds can keep on run- 
ning. It was the Blankney that fell in 
for a run of this kind, when hounds ran 
hard for three hours and more. The 
way they hunted and the stamina and 
endurance they showed must confirm 
the Cottesmore Masters in their choice 
of the Blankney huntsman. We may 
note, too, how the good work in the 
kennel done by Lord Charles Bentinck 
begins to tell; for if hounds are fit, it 
is good blood that tells in hunting over 
plough and hard running when there is 
a chance. 

Skellingthorpe Wood it was 
that held the fox. He was, we may 
suppose, a local fox, for he twisted 
about a great deal; nor was it until he 
had exhausted the possible refuges of 
the district that he went away so far 
as to make an eight or nine mile point 
Yet it was unquestionably a_ great 
hunt, though, of course, somewhat 
overshadowed by the great run in Mr. Fernie’s country 
mentioned already. 

The York and Ainsty hounds have had an excellent week of 
sport, their followers not quite so good, for twice the field has 


been left, once partly and once entirely. A brook with a 
post and rails and wire stopped the field when the fox turned 
short over this uninviting obstacle. Morris, the huntsman, tried 


it and got over; but hounds had run clean out of sight, 
nor did anyone sce much of the chase till the dog hounds 


were found marking at some sandhills. On _ the second 
occasion the little South Shropshire bitches slipped through the 
Gilling Woods so quickly that no one got away. These coverts are 
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very easy to be lost in. As the line was picked out to Duncombe 
Park Wood by the followers, it was noted what a pleasant hunt it 
might have been; but there are not in the York and Ainsty many 
big woods, and to slip through a wood with hounds needs some 
skill, practice and not a little luck. I think the soundest plan, 
if one can hear but an echo of a hound, is to ride straight through 
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the wood, and perhaps you may, as befel me under like circum 
stances a day or two back, be fortunate enough to see hounds 
sweep across your front from left to right. I noted then that 
but three men were with them, so great an objection have people 
to riding through a wood if they can go round; yet I believe it is 
the wisest plan on the whole. X. 


LITERATURE. 


A BOOK OF THE WEEK. 

F a Poet must choose between Twilight and a little girl, 
Twilight is bound to win,” said Lady Margaret Sackville 
in the exquisite aphoristic story which she contributed 
to our issue of February 4th. Very elaborately Mr. 
John Galsworthy has worked out the same moral in his 
new novel, The Patrician (Heinemann). Probably the name 
will cause many readers to jump to the conclusion that the 
novelist has mounted the high horse of Socialism and is tilting 
at the aristocracy. But The Patrician is not a pamphlet 
in disguise. It is very difficult to guess correctly at the 
method of an imaginative writer, but from various scraps 
of evidence we have come to the conclusion that in this case the 
novelist was attracted to a study of the character of a young, 
well-known and brilliant member of the Conservative Party. 
It is in every way likely that he knows him exclusively from 
his public utterances and, having formed his own conception of 
a striking and original character, it was natural for a speculative 
mind to consider how this typical patrician would act under 
certain conceivable circumstances. Of course, we only hazard this 
but it is partly, at any rate, confirmed by the fact 
that into Mr. Galsworthy’s prose has crept, consciously or un- 
consciously, easily identified echoes of passages in the oratory 
of the young statesman in question. Given a central idea, it 
could not have been difficult to work out the details of the 
scheme. Many years ago the late Mr. Gladstone defined Con- 
servatism asa “ distrust of the people tempered by fear.’’ Eustace 
Caradoc, Viscount Miltoun, possesses the distrust in abundance 
and, in a sense, the fear, too, though it is no ignoble or personal 
fear. On the very eve of his election, he says of the mob : 


as a guess ; 


I hate its mean stupidities, I hate the sound of its voice, and the look on its face 
it’s so ugly, it’s so litth Courtier, I suffer purgatory from the thought that I 
shall scrape in by the votes of the mob. There is sin in using this creature and 
lam expiating it 
his is said in the very spirit of Coriolanus, the greatest patrician 
in literature. The attitude, in fact, is identical with that of 
Caius Marcius : 

Most sweet voices ! 
Better it is to die, better to starve, 
Than crave the hire which first we do deserve 
Why in this woolvish toge should T stand here, 
lo beg of Hob and Dick, that do appear 
Their needless vouches ? Custom calls me to’t: 
What custom wills, in all things should we do’t, 
The dust on antique time would lie unswept, 
And mountainous error be too highly heapt 
For truth to o’er-peer Rather than fool it so 
Let the high office and the honour go 
lo one that would do thus 


But in this case the crisis does not turn on politics, but on the 
human drama. Viscount Miltoun, a Tory of the Tories, has taken 
‘authority ’’ as his guide in life. For him the Commandments 
were thundered forth from Mount Sinai, not painfully evolved 
from human suffering. Among the laws which he conceives to 
have this sanction is the doctrine that marriage is_ for 
ever and indissoluble. But a very beautiful and attractive 
woman comes into his life in the person of Audrey Lees Noel, 
whom he believes to have been through the Divorce Court. He 
is a man absorbed much in his own thoughts, but gifted with 
that noble and generous temperament which refuses to entertain 
any petty or morbid curiosity about the affairs of his friends, 
and he believes without further question that whatever this 
woman has done in the past must have been right and that she 
is the suffering party. He does not dream of asking her what 
are the facts of the case, and when she wishes to tell him stops 
her by saying that he knows all about it. Thus, as they are 
drawn more and more together, Audrey thinks he knows her 
position exactly. It ought to be said here that she is one 
of the most lovable of Mr. Galsworthy’s creations, like her 
who was “longed for rememberéd lover and friend.” Lord 
Miltoun thinks he has achieved a liberal victory over one 
of his convictions when he asks her to marry him. But 
this leads to a disclosure of the fact, which she has not 
sought to conceal, that she never had been divorced at all. She 
had been married to a very strait-laced and narrow-minded 
clergyman, and without either of them having been guilty of 
any offence that would be taken notice of in a Divorce Court, 


she had found it impossible to live with him, and having private 
resources of her own had voluntarily separated. But this 
clerical husband holds the most uncompromising views as to 
the indissolubility of the marriage bond, and there is no hope 
of release. The patrician, therefore, is confronted with the 
alternative of giving up Audrey or sinning against the light. 
The dramatic force of the novei lies in the struggle that goes on 
within his mind as to which is the proper course to pursue. He 
is so honest as to feel it impossible to hold a public position, ot 
to preach his favourite doctrines from a public platform unless 
his own action conforms entirely to the doctrine he advocates. 
Mr. Galsworthy, in order to develop this struggle, has brought 
all his skill and ingenuity to bear. Worldly wisdom has its say 
in the person of an old uncle; affection in other members of 
the family; and very cleverly the novelist has made Lord 
Miltoun’s sister, Barbara, whose charm is comparable to that 
of Rosalind (and we cannot give her creator higher praise than 
that), take the side of freedom. 

So terrible is the struggle that it brings the hero into danget 
of that terrible disease of the novelist’s imagination——brain 
fever, and Audrey nurses him in his illness. In contrast to 
Lord Miltoun, we have his friend Courtier, one whose principle 
is “liberty” as opposed to the “ authority ” of the other. Courtiet 
is in love with Barbara; but he, being the author’s true hero, 
has digested Goethe’s “ Entsagen,” and is only solicitous about 
being able to perform his act of renunciation in such a way 
as will attract least attention to himself and give least pain to 
the lady. He uses his eloquence to try to persuade his friend 
that he is meditating an injury to Audrey. But it is all in vain. 
It is probable that Lord Dennis was right when he told Eustac 
that ‘* you want leadership more than you want love, your sacri 
fice will kill your affection.” Miltoun’s response is that ol 
Longfellow’s youth in “ Excelsior.” It is the woman who, at 
the critical moment, finds a way out by the path of restraint 
and self-sacrifice. When Audrey comes to know that the carees 
of her lover will be ruined if he should lower the flag of principle 
by coming to her, she disappears out of the country and out of 
his life. The end, it will be seen, therefore, is not so clear and 
well defined as it was in Lady Margaret Sackville’s little story 
Mr. Galsworthy has not been able to maintain the same purity 
of thought 

At bottom he is more of a social reformer than a creative 
artist, and when dealing with the primitive in man is hobbled by 
politics. He does not recognise that in the region of elemental 
passion Toryism is nothing and Liberalism is nothing, there is 
neither plebs nor patrician. “Authority” or “ freedom” 
means nothing, conscience itself very little, and the veneer of 
civilisation has in reality carried us very little beyond the young 
Englishman who, according to Professor Keith, died fou 
thousand years ago after having fiiled his primitive stomach 
with hedgerow berries. And so, like a gallant falcon, Mr. Gals 
worthy has stooped at a quarry that outflies him, or, rathet 
be it said without metaphor, he has so accustomed himself to 
the small issues of social and political reform that access ts 
denied him to that “ diviner and more pellucid air” where the 
vestures of party are laid aside and the strivings of the human 
heart made visible. 


REMINISCENCES 
A Diplomatist’s Wife in Many Lands, by Mrs. Hugh Fraser. (Hutchinson) 


AT one time Mrs. Hugh Fraser was a frequent contributor to our columns, and 
many of our readers will revel in the two portly volumes of reminiscences whic! 
she has now issued as a supplement to her previous book, “ A Diplomatist’ 
Wife in Japan.” As is well known, Mrs. Hugh Fraser was a daughter of an 
American who had descended from the famous Scottish family of Crawford 
She seems to have inherited a great deal from her Scottish ancestor Shi 
born in Rome, and her reminiscences are chiefly remarkable because her residences 
in so many parts of the world has given her a view that is at on riginal and 
charming. It reminds us of the old adage Home staying youths have ever 
homely wits.” She had the good fortune, however, to be educated in the idl 
mid-Victorian style in an English school at Bonchurch in the Isle of Wight 
Perhaps we could best give an idea of the atmosphere of that academy by a 
passage referring to one of the most celebrated poets of that tim \ hat 
and beautiful place near us belonged to the Swinburne We girls were allowed 
to roam about there sometimes: but we felt that there was some tragic family 
secret connected with it, because the Aunts often spoke of its mistress with such 
reverent sympathy ‘ Poor dear Lady Jane,’ they would say Algernon has 
broken her heart!’ Of course, none of the naughty boy’s naughty poem 


ever found their way into our chaste abode, and | am sure the Aunts had never 














read it he wrote All that | gathered of his crimes was that he had 

, j © wore too lon md that he kept late hours and was a 

<i deal away fros rie I concluded that ‘ Lady Jane” must be a person 
listinguished sensibilities.” In these pages one never knows when 

lelight like t vill be turned on some well-known personage Mrs. l’raset 

iT I l i d is picked up many notions not altogether familiar in 

ker mal i tances ere i very curiou ersion of the relations between 

l’ru Bb ind his Sovereign Although he has always been accepted 

i t neral situation of 1870, yet I often think that poor 

Benedetti is right in declaring a e used to do that Bismarck was never, with 

ill abulit mvything more than the instrument of another man, whose real 

istutene md tar-seem deep-laid polit vere concealed under the unassuming 

r of a simple kdier—-William of Prussia Phis may not be acceptabk 

re but, f mvself, I think there i mething to be said for the opinion 

fone w id had the experience of both that Benedetti had had Phe onk 

se in Ww it was clear that Bismarck’s had been the brain to conceive the 
tratagem was that of the Luxemburg letters’ which appeared in The Tim 
ate la ifter the declaration of wat ind that really was a piece of * below 


if ever there was one We cannot pretend that the thing i 


cdible. Unimtellectual William could scarcely have been the force that animated 


it Titanic piece of human machinery which we call Prince Bismarck Another 

it personage of m Mr Fraser talks with interest is the old Empress of 

( na. Her the that the genuine old lL’owager died during the Boxer Rebel 
' d that in subsequent years her place was filled by another. In substantia 

n of lew e not onk i but shows that the Empress was passionate, 
pated and elderly in 18 Women who had relations at Court whispered 
that e wa elled and bent VYet,.”’ says Mrs. lraset five vears ago 
| vn at tograph of the Dowager Empress surrounded by her ladies 
The portrait is that of a stout, serene-looking woman of about forty years of 


Phat alone would prove nothing, for, if it were thought politic to publish 


i photograph of the Empres my Court lady or even a person of humbler posi 
tion would be rdered to assume an appropriate costume and pose tor it but 
the testimon {iM Kerr, the artist who recently lived for several months 
n the Palace and came inte almost daily contact with the Empress, was utterly 
irrecomcilabl vith the former data about het This lady told me that the 
redoubtable Dowager was a smooth-faced, placid person who, from her appear 
mee, might | between forty-tive and fifty vears old that she was extraordi 
nari entle and kind in manner, full of real consideration for other wc test 
decorous and regular in her methods of life.” It would appear that not onl 
broad, but at prnne { thin that are dark and tor ways that are vague, the 
eathen Chinee is peculiar.” The ried contents of Mrs. Praser’s book ought 
take at idel veceptabl 


4 ROMANTICR IN TOTTENHAM COURT ROAD 

The Old Dance Master, by William Romaine Paterson 
Hall 

\ ROMANTIC and warm-hearted story of an old and impoverished Austrian 

baron. who earns bis living by giving dancing lessons in the Tottenham Court 

Road. He reseues from a cabyvard the beautiful daughter of the Earl of Swafiham 


Chapinan unl 


ma restore er to her relatives and her lover There is little style, and what 
re is is casual mad the construction ts confused and the tale, of course 
quite improbable but the figure from the beautiful Dorothy's two dreadful 
tep-aunts in the abvard to the Dowager - Duche of Berkshire and the un 
Ih ind simple old baron, who is the deus ex machind in the lives of everybody 
neerned, are unusual and drawn with vigour, and the result is a readablk 


UNENCTPTING AND GENTLI 
The Story of Cecilia, by Katharine Tynan Smith, Elder.) 


Pitts tale is told with the race that characterises Miss Tynan's work Th 

two Irish Cecilia ive as good as they are beautiful; and the tory of the 
nother who marr the homely Irish doctor under the belief that he is the 
iudsome lover whose reputed death has turned her brain, and of the daughtet 

“ refuse er lover because she believes she is robbing her cousin Betty of 
im, is pretty and pleasing The story is uneventful, and ends happily 


HI PLAY AS NOVEI 
Just to Get Married, by Cicely Hamilton Chapman and Hall.) 
THIS tale has already been produced as a play, and makes a better play than it 
dow i novel. being little but a series of situations and conversations Still, it 


it humorous and telling treatment of a commonplace but poignant situation 


Georgina is the penniless niece of a wealthy tamily She is twenty-nine and 
ret ittractive to men,” \ match is arranged tor her, in which she ts an active 
mad willing abettor The man falls headlong in love with her, believing her to 
be in love with him, and Georgina’s soul revolts from the deception and from 
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the humiliating and degrading tactics she is forced to pursue She breaks with 
\dam on her wedding-eve, flies in an ostrich feather hat to the station through 
a thunder-storm (preferring,.like King Lear, the elements to her relatives), and 
meeting Adam there, to the mutual surprise of both, discovers herself to be really 
in love with him, and they depart to London to be married. Georgina’s nervous 
elf-loathing and her family’s sensible tactics are well described ; but there was 
a simple solution of the problem which a less hysterical young woman might 
have more readily perceived. If she had said when Adam proposed I don't 
love you, but I like you, and I don’t love anyone else and I would like to mar 

ou and be free of my family if you'll risk it,” she would have done what ninety. 
nine out of a hundred women do in a like situation, and he would have closed 
with the bargain like the sensible man and sincere lover he was But then ther 


would have been no novel and no play, and that would have been a pity 


CONTRIVED MURDER.” 

The Camera Fiend, by KE. W. Hornung Fisher Unwin 

\ DETECTIVE and murder story of real originality Pocket, the unfortunats 
isthmatic and thoroughly likeable schoolboy, is an unusual hero; the German 
doctor, whose craze is the photography of the spirit in the act of leaving the 
Inaly, is an equally unusual villain. How Pocket, casual as the usual schoolboy, 
falls into the doctor’s hands, and how very nearly he never gets out of them 
wain, the reader must turn to the book to see It has genuine emotion and a 
definite attempt at = character-drawing, both of them uncommon things in a 


murder story 


\ MODERN WOMAN 
The White Peacock, by Db. H. Lawrence (Heinemann.) 
CLEVER and cold The delicate, clever boy who tells the story of the lowe 
if they deserve the word) and lives of his sister and friends in the yeoman 
farmer’s circle in which he lives, mentions how he was once found observing 
maggots at work in a dead rabbit.” It is something of the same sort that he 
ecms to be observing here—the unveiled actions of Nature and natures 


vet he is never anything else but reticent, and sometimes compassionate and 


decent, in observing and describing them. It is unpleasant—it is not coars« 
It is too cold and curious and kindly to be coarse * The White Peacock ” is 
a type of the modern woman, insincere, neurotic, moody, born in the lowes 
middle-classes, and therefore without the balance of fine traditions ; swayed by 
senses and governed by an educated brain She is personified by Letty, the 


herome who ruins George, and illustrated by the woman who has ruined Annabk 
the strange keeper ; but there is something of her in every one of the women in 
the book Phere is not one of them that is lovable except the little mother 

not aman that is likeable ; not a motive that is nobk They all go their wa 

uncertain and insincere, to sordid contentment or sordid discontent, seen through 
the merciless, quiet, puzzled eyes of Letty’s brother, who is as versed as his sistet 
in the decadent literature and art of the day, but preserves a clearer and kinder 
perception than she Extremely clever, strangely detached and most unreal, 
its dislike of the types it describes is evident ; but to paint life, or even one circk 
of life, as consisting entirely of such things and people is to miss half life and all 


its meaning 


\ NEW IRISH MAGAZINI 

NO more promising venture has appeared for a long time than the Irish Re 

\ Monthly Magazine of Irish Literature, Art and Science (the Jrish Rei 
Publishing Company) Lord Beaconsfield said to the present Laureate, when he 
was establishing the National Review,“ above all, no programme”; and thi 
editor of the Irish Review appears to have kept this in mind, as the explana 
tory preface lays down broad principles rather than any detailed programm 
What interests us much more than any declaration of intention is the fact that 
the contents have been chosen with fine discrimination The names are good 
but it has not happened here, as is so often the case, that there are names and 
nothing else For example, we take Mr. George Moore, who leads off with a 
short story It is not only Mr. George Moore, but it is Mr. George Moore at his 
best——almost too realistic in his treatment, too savagely ironical in his intent 
Mr. George W. Russell, Lord Dunsany, James Stephens, John Eglinton and 
Padraig Colum are other contributors whose work would have been equally accept- 
able if it had been anonymous If successive numbers of the /rish Review are as 
good as the first one, it will deserve success whether it commands it or not 


BOOKS TO ORDER FROM THI LIBRARY 
Sir William Butler An Autobiography (Constable 
\ Saga of the “ Sunbeam,”’ by Horace Hutchinson. (Lo 
Phe Customs of Old England, by F. |. Snell. (Methuen.) 
The Common Growth, by M. E. Loane (Arnold.) 
The Card, by Arnold Bennett (Methuen.) 


SHORT NOTICES OF NEW BOOKS WILL BE FOUND ON PAGE TI 


ants 
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OLD AND WILD BREEDS OF WHEAT. 


URING the course of the last decade or so the wheat 
known as Square Head’s Master has gradually 
supplanted most of the older varieties, and now it 
accounts for, as far as one can calculate, about 
eighty-five per cent. of our total crop. The wheats 

of a generation ago, Chiddam, Talavera, Lammas, Golden 
Drop and so on, only survive here and there, and in many parts 
of the country one can travel for the whole of a long harvest day 
without recognising any sort other than this ubiquitous Square 
Head's Master. On the Continent again the same state of 
affairs is in evidence. The older varieties are being steadily 
crowded out of existence by newer forms, giving, on the whole, 
a slightly greater profit to the cultivator. Nowadays the evolu 
tion of the wheats is no doubt more rapid than in the past ; 
vet since the days when man first took its cultivation in hand, 
an enormous number of more or less distinct sorts must have 
come into existence, and then gradually disappeared The 
sequence of the development of our modern sorts has left no 





permanent traces behind, and we can hardly expect, at this 
date, to reconstruct the story. The carbonised grains of wheat 
occasionally found in the lake-dwellings or in the tumuli of 
Kast Anglia, or, again, in the neighbourhood of Roman villas, 
can with a fair degree of certainty be assigned to races still in 
cultivation. They differ vastly from any of the wild-growing 
species of Triticum which the botanists have considered to be 
their prototypes, and we know of no intermediate connecting 
forms. 

rhe changing conditions of modern life all tend to make 
the evolution of wheat still more rapid. Half a century since, 
with its relatively inadequate means of transport, competition 
was practically confined to neighbouring parishes, and the farmet 
could grow almost any variety profitably. Now, as freightage 
has cheapened, the competition has become world-wide, and 
to grow wheat at a profit, varieties giving the greatest possible 
yield have to be zealously sought for. Here Square Head's 
Master holds the field for the time being; but if history follows 
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EINKORN. 


its usual course it will in time be replaced by another sort. 
Scattered up and down the world there are still a few of the more 
ancient sorts which survive partly because they are particularly 
suitable for certain special conditions, partly because those 
who cultivate them have not yet been drawn into the current 
of the world’s competition to grow cheap grain. As they are, 
they are of comparatively small importance, yet among some 
of them one finds features which in the near future must play 
a great part in extending the area in which wheat can be grown 
commercially. 

One of the most curious sorts is that known as Einkorn. 
rhis is cultivated in parts of the Balkans and on thin lime 
stone soils in Southern Spain which are unfitted to carry crops 
of the more modern types. As its name indicates, it only pro 
duces one grain in each spikelet, and consequently the ears are 
flattened and somewhat like those of barley, so much so, in fact, 
that more than one agricultural expert with a casual acquaint- 
ance with our crops has mistaken it for that plant. Ages ago 
Kinkorn was a cereal of great value. Neolithic man in Switzer 
land certainly grew it as a foodstuff, and some four thousand 
years ago, as the remains in the ruins of the second town of 
lroy show, it was extensively used by the Trojans. In spite 
of the antiquity of its cultivation, it has failed to make any 
progress, and the type as we know it now is practically that of 
Neolithic days. Yet Einkorn shows many features one would 
be glad to see in our modern wheats. It has, for instance, an 
extraordinary habit of tillering, one grain often giving rise to 
fifty or more ears ; it can grow almost anywhere, and no matte! 
what epidemics of disease sweep over the wheat-fields, it comes 
through them unscathed. Time after time wheat-breeders 
have thought to utilise these features for the improvement ot 
other sorts and persuaded Einkorn to cross with better wheats, 
onl y to 
find further 
progress 
stayed by 
the abso- 
lute infer- 
tility of the 
hybrid. 
As most 
kinds of 
wheat 
intercross 
readily, 
this steri- 
lity prob- 
ably indi- 
cates that 
Einkorn 
belongs to 
a totally 
different 
species. It 
further 
makes it 
SPELT WHEAT AFTER FIRST THRESHING. unlikely 
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BEARDLESS SPEL! 


that Kinkorn is to be considered as the starting-point of ow 
present forms of wheat. 

Somewhat like Einkorn in general appearance are the 
Iemmer wheats, cultivated in some of the central and southern 
parts of the Continent and also in Abyssinia. The plants do 
not tiller so freely, but they produce larger ears with a couple 
of grains in each of the spikelets. The history of the :mmers 
has been traced back to Neolithic times, and there is good 
proof that their cultivation was carried out on an extensive 
scale in ancient Egypt, for, from the amount of IEmmer chaft 
found in the 
tomb - shafts 
at Abusir, it 
would seem 
as if these 
wheats were 
some of the 
commonest 
types of that 
country. Al 
though culti- 
vated from 
these early 
times, the 
Iemmers have 
made little 
progress, and 
their further 
development 
Is probably 
barred by the 
fact that the 
stalk of the 
ear? 1s sO 
brittle that BRANCHING RIVETT OR MUMMY WHEAT 
the ear shat- 
ters to pieces when ripe. Further, the chaff does not open 
readily and the ripe grains are tightly enclosed within in 
it. To a wild-growing grass these two features must be of 
great value, for they play an important part in the dispersal 
and pretection of the seed ; but to the wheat cultivator they are 
a nuisance, as they involve special care in harvesting and special 
machinery to extract the grain. In spite of these drawbacks 
some of the Emmers may yet prove valuable to the wheat 
breeder, for one or two of them are markedly resistant to some of 
the commoner diseases of wheat. Fortunately, they intercross 
readily with other kinds and give fertile hybrids 

The spelt wheats, though more widely cultivated than 
either of the preceding forms, suffer from the same disadvantages 
in possessing brittle ears and thick, adherent chafi. They 
produce moderately good grain crops under somewhat adverse 
conditions in parts of Southern Germany and Central Europe. 
Many forms, differing rather widely in general appearance, exist, 
a fact which has been taken to indicate a long-extended period 
of cultivation. The historical study of the group does not 
confirm this supposition, for no finds comparable in antiquity 
with those of Einkorn or the Emmers have been recorded, 















Wheats with avery marked resemblance to the spelts are occasion 
iiy produced by crossing our common wheats with the old 
Blue Cone or Rivett wheat, and it is possible, though still 
unproved, that these are reversions to a primitive form not 


unlike the true spelts. 
Throughout the countries 
bordering the Mediterranean 
districts the common varieties 
are the durums or hard wheats. 
These, like our own wheats, 
have a tough ear-stalk and 
vrain which can readily be 
separated from the  chafl 
Superficially they are not un 
like bearded examples of the 
wheats of this country, but 
they may be distinguished from 
them by the knife-like keels 
on the chatft. The ripe grain 
too, is very distinct. ach 
berry is long, almost triangulat 
in section, and of such a flinty 
nature that it is difficult to 
bite through it. These wheats 
are used to a certain extent 
for blending with soft wheats, 
but their main use ts in the 
manufacture of macaroni and 





POLISH WHEAI 


vermicelli. In the hands of a 
‘ood baker durum flour produces unusually light bread, but 
its yellowish colour is objectionable to many. The durums 


form a fairly large family, which has had its home for 
many centuries in Northern Africa Kemains of them are 
unknown in the lake deposits of Switzerland and Central 
Europe, and in view of the fact that they are typically warm 
climate wheats, it is unlikely that they were cultivated there. 
\s one might expect from the character of the countries in which 
they are now found, these durums can tolerate unusually dry 
conditions In the future, as wheat cultivation is extended 
into more arid regions, they may become still more valuable. 

Spreading over the same area is an extraordinary type 
known as Polish wheat. It is so unlike all others that some 
botanists have felt constrained to dignify it with a specifi 
name of its own. Commonly, too, it often goes by the name 
of Giant Rye, and stories are told of one part ola crop being 
sold as rve, the other as wheat, at, of course, different prices. 





SPIKLETS OF 


LARONSOHN'S WILD WHEAT. 


rhe illustration will show the general appearance of the ears 
of this wheat, and the structure can be understood if one imagines 
the chaff of, say, Square Head's Master stretched until it was 
an inch in length, and the grain stretched proportionately. Apart 
from the shape, the grain 1s very like that of the durum wheats, 
and it is used for the same purposes. Attempts have been made 
from time to time tointroduce this wheat into other countries, 
but without any noteworthy success. Here it may be grown 
as an effective garden plant, and small boys will be found to 
value the huge grains as bait for fishing. 

The bread wheats (Triticum vulgare) form an enormous 
class. Koernicke, in his great work, ‘ Handbuch des Getreide- 
baues,”’ requires nearly two hundred pages to give succinct 
descriptions of the varieties known to him, and had he been 
supplied with those from partially-explored countries, such as 
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China, Thibet and Abyssinia, even his patience might have given 
out. Several of the chief types are of great antiquity, and thei 
carbonised grains can. be recognised with certainty among the 
deposits in some of the Swiss lake-dwellings. Those unfamiliay 
with the class can obtain some idea of its numerous forms by 
working out for themselves all the possible combinations of 
such features as grey, red, yellow or white chaff or grain, beards 
or no beards, rough or smooth chafi, loosely or tightly set 
ears and a dozen minor features, such as size, stiffness of 
straw, early and late ripening, and so on Practically 
every con- 
ceivable 
com bina 
tion exists, 
vet sO 
ch aracter- 
istic are 
they all 
that the 
veriest 
amateut 
recognises 
them as 
b I S al d 
wheats, 
muchin 
the same 
way that 
the person 
knowing 
nothing of 
mycology 
recognises 
a mush 
room. 
Quite 
recently an 
interesting 
wild wheat, 
known SOME VARIETIES OF BREAD WHEATS 
under the 
cumbrous name of Triticum dicoccum dicoccoides, has been 
discovered on Mount Hermon and in other localities in Palestine 
by Aaron Aaronsohn. It occurs only in dry rocky places 
absolutely unfitted for the cultivation of any kind of crop 
In appearance the plants are not unlike those of the wild barley 
and, curiously enough, the two are generally to be found growin 
together. From a botanical point of view, the ears are very 
similar to those of the Emmers. The ear-stalk shatters readily, 
setting the two-grained spikelets free. These fall point down 
wards and speedily bury themselves in the soil. Aaronsohn 
describes the plants as being very variable, and sees in the various 
forms he has collected resemblances to durum and _ Polish 
wheats ; consequently he has put forward the view that this 
wild wheat is the progenitor of the cultivated sorts. Whethet 
it will intercross with these remains to be seen, and until the 
point 1s 
settled we 
may assume 
that some of 
these varia- 
tions are 
natural 
hybrids. If 
suc h crosses 
really occul 
and are fertile, 
it will be 
strong evi 
dence. that 
one of the 
primitive 
wheats has at 
last been dis 
covered. We 
shall still 
require to 
know, though, 
whence the 
tough ear- 
stalk, possibly 
the most 1m- 
portant fea- 
ture of wheat, 
was derived. 
At all events, 








TRITICUM TRIARISTATUM 


it seems as 1 
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Aaronsohn’s wheat is far more likely to be one of the prototypes 
of our wheats than Triticum triaristatum, to which the honour 
is often assigned. This species is found as a weed in the Medi- 
terranean districts of Southern France, and actually crosses 
with cultivated wheats, giving, however, completely sterile 
hybrids. Far-fetched as it may seem, the belief was so 
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strongly held that this species was the true prototype of 
wheat that more than one man set out to trace the evolu 
tion of wheat from it, hoping, by continuous selection, to 
build up step by step wheats comparable with those now 
in cultivation. Needless to say, selection, as usual, failed to 
give the desired results. K. H. B. 


ON THE GREEN. 


By Horace HutTcHINSON AND BerRNarD Darwin. 


Daisies AND THEIR ERADICATION, 

WO wet summers in succession have had one evil influence on many 

a putting green; they have encouraged a growth of daisies which 

is the despair of many a greenkeeper at the moment of writing 

What is more curious is that these annoying little plants have 

appeared in places where there is not a daisy on the surrounding 

acres; that is to say, on some of those heath courses where the daisy 

does not seem a natural product. Either the seed has been introduced by foreign 

soil or dressing, or it may be merely that the preparation of a putting green in 

damp summers provides a bed friendly for its germinating At all events, 
there the daisy is, and 

the question Is how to 

get rid of it No doubt 

a deal may be done with 

that “ lawn sand” which 

is sold ostensibly for this 

very purpose It is 

useful; but the human 

hand is no doubt more 

effective still if you can 

afford the labour It 

work that old women ot 


boys can do boys have 
been the making of the 
once plantain-devoured 
greens, which are now 
so perfect, at Westward 
Ho! Phe plan is to 
map out your greens 
with strings, and have 
every foreign plant 
within a certain stringed 
wea knifed out before 
the workers pass on to 
the next area It is 
easy to say that the 
daisies ought to be 
detected directly they 
appear, and ought not 
to be allowed to make 
unny headway at all Sut 
then it has to be re 
membered that two wet 
summers in succession 
imply a deal of work 
thrown on the = green 
keepers They cannot 
be at every detail of 
their business at once 
During a good spell of 
both the last two sum y 
mers they have been at 


mowing work five day 


of the week. That ceo 
4 
not leave much time tot 4 
4 
daisy - knifing To le , 
( 
ure, it may be said that . 


there ought to be a ~~ 
special weeding Stall ; 
but that all means more 
money, and it means, 
too, getting extra labour 
it a moment of the year 
when it is particularly 
difheult to find Stull 
this daisy-knifing is a 
labour at which unem 
ployed caddies might be 
set, and thus might help 
to solve the eternal 

caddie question.” 

WRONG PLACING OF 

SUNKERS 
The laving-out of 


— se Sas THE HON. C. 


perpetual process 
that we need ofler no 
apologies for a further hint or two on that inexhaustible subject There is 
one point which even the most advanced of the links architects seems often to 
It is in respect of the right placing of bunkers through the green 
Very often we see a bunker placed 


have missed 
for the punishme nt of the indifferent tee shot 
on the right-hand side of the course and another on the left-hand side, with a 
fairway channel left between them down the centre, and we see those bunkers 
set at a distance not far from a full tee shot from the tee The effect of that is 
that an absolutely perfect shot does, indeed, have its reward— it trickles between 
the bunkers; a very slightly less accurate one is trapped either to right or left, 
but one that is a little worse is not penalised at all, because it stops short of the 


bunkers rhis is an arrangement which has neither equity nor interest. If one 
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of these bunkers, it does not matter which, was pulled back some fifty vard 
nearer the tee, so as to give a chance of carrying it, it is obvious at once how much 
the shot would gain in interest. It would make a man begin to think at ones 
think whether he should go for the carry, or try for the very narrow strait between 
the two bunkers, or play short of the further bunker His decision may be 
largely influenced by the force and direction of the wind, and it is to be noted 
that the wind consideration does not come into the account when you have the 
ingenuous arrangement of two bunkers, equidistant, one on each side 
WRONG FORMATION OF BUNKERS 
Phat is one point often missed, dealing with the place of bunkers Ph 
second touches their for 
mation We often see 
that the bunkers through 
the green ind thos 
guarding the hole are of 
just the same depth and 
general construction 
Evidently their maker 
has not realised that any 
distinetion in their re 
spective character i 
needed. But think for a 
moment of the different 
functions of the two! 
You want the guard for 
the green to be such that 
only a very fine player 
making a very fine shot 
can put his ball at all 
near the hole from it 
In case of the other, the 
through-the-green bun 
ker, you want it to be 
uch that only avery 
fine player, playing a 
very fine shot, can get 
every appreciable’ di 
tance out of it Phere 
fore, you want your 
bunker guarding the 
green to be deep, with a 
big chil, but the bunker 
through the green a good 
deal ke deep; and it 
elif hould, ideally hn 
broken about, with 
angle . bays and Corner 
in order to give the very 
clever man a chance of 
howing his’ skill in 
slicing, pulling and in the 
thousand devices which 
only geniu uggest 
If you have, for your 
through-the-green 
hazard, a bunker lik 
that which is right as a 
guard of the puttin 
xreen, not even the be 
playe r can get tore thar 
i few yards out of it 
only the hope le duttes 
will fail to get out at all 
if the bunker is so bad 
that a moderate play 
cannot get out of it ina 
ingle shot, it is too bad 
unnaturally bad, and 
hould be amended) 
that good player and 
bad are reduced to a 
dull equality, and clever 
ne has no due reward 
Similarly, if you make 
7 . your bunkers near the 
MILLS, M.P. hole too shallow, they do 
not give any punishment 
at all, even to the bad player, and, again, you rob skill of its reward. If we lool 
back on our volfing life, we shall see that those strokes which stand out as thin 
of joy to have played or witnessed are very often strokes played out of bunkers 
and hard places, either by ourselves or others Without a certain discrimination 
in the formation of the bunkers the links architect will destroy all opportunitie 
for such soul-stirring exploits in the hazards of his construction H.G. H 
Tue UNIVERSITIES 
We of Woking came perilously near to losing our match against Cambridge 
last week ; in fact, at one time we had almost given ourselves up for lost. We 
stood al square with three matches yet to come, and, as regards those three, 
rumour, that speeds across the links, reported that Mr, Gillies and Mr. Leathart 
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{ ' ulversit However, both t e gentlemen played is beneficial to their game here is nothing more salutary than the moral 
’ Mr. Leathart got me on the last green wd Mr. Gillie certainty that the adversary will not make any but the smallest possible number 
ft lown t even to we ilved with Mr. Walker, and so in the of mistakes If it does not overwhelm one altogether, it is an admirable toni: 
end ! bacor I vas the first time in this winter season that ANorner Test Matcu 
I have | nally pla wainst Cambridge, and if | am compelled to prophesy Ihere is to be another “ test match” in regard to handicaps, which is, | 
I ' to think that they will beat Oxford at Ry« Phey have two believe, to be played at Stoke Poges in April. It will carry a step further the 
t j f the list in Mr. Ireland and Mr. Carlisle, and assurealy igument that began with Miss Leitch and Mr. Hilton rhe combatants wil] 
player in the « th pla n Saturda for Mr. Prest, who be of opposite sexes, and the men will, as I understand, give the ladies the much 
position ent ind Woking in 76, a score that proved debated start of nine strokes in the round. It is hoped to get two strong teams 
PI Mr. Prest i i very nice style, and so ha together, and the result should be illuminating Speaking as a man greedy of 
Mr. Gardin ' ‘ ' ‘ is rather severel rushed in this particular victory, I should like to have played this match in the miry depths of winter 
i t ‘ ! rather better than, last year s team Not that Stoke Poges is muddy—to hint as much would be a _ libel—but all 
il | t plendidl itott fire at Hoylake, whereas Oxtord courses are heavier in winter weather, and heavy lies are all in favour of bruts 
1 thu i ' l the ere then, Certainly they have no one so strength Few ladies have Miss Leitch’s power of picking up the ball with a 
bas Mr. Hooman, althou Mr. Holderne i player of alarming possibili wooden club, and the more difficult the brassie shots, the better for the men 
i flyu tart. Oxford want Mr. A. J. Evans very badl Phis, however, is an unchivalrous spirit in which to enter upon a match which 
} mercd bie Il be able to pla He will be ver hort of pra hould be a very delightful one 
, tural pla ‘ ild be able to jump quickl Tue Hon. C. T. Mites, M.P 
! Mr. Mills is one of those lucky golfers who have a course at their own front 
\v 1 ‘ COMPETITIO doot His father, Lord Hillingdon, has a very charming and amusing course at 
I | t ta da tw nee an yint of a prize which Mr his house, Wildernesse, near Sevenoaks, on which, by the way, he is kind enough 
it Purley Dow: The winner will be he who can succeed to let other people play. So Mr. Mills has been a golfer from his youth up, and 
Kinnell, the el professional, by the largest number of hol on his day can be a very good golfer indeed | have never seen anyone who 
\pril and Ma Needless t iv, the attempt will be made under lashed the ball with a more whole-heartedly vigorous blow, and the ball responds 
wdicap, Kinnell rT ited at plus six. On the whole, | fancy that very few to it by flying a quite alarming distance I remember very well watching him 
lin beatin im at all,event " e suffer from this heavy in the University match at Sunningdale in 1908 The match was very clos 
, ilt , been «ot two matele mdet indicap between side and the whole fortunes of the day ultimately hung on the game between Mr. Mills 
f bre na profe nal n which the professionals played at plus six, for Oxford and Mr. Hemmant for Cambridge. Mr. Mills stood dormy one up ; 
I the ama ul a very poor time of it I do not know if the competition but I, being a faithful supporter of Cambridge, rejoice to say that he took five 
mal is t B competition, and the man who is fewest holes down can to the last hok Mr. Hemmant, amid a breathless silence, holed a_ horrid 
take the prize but La ire that it will resemble a Bogey competition in thi tortuous little putt for four, halved his match and won the day for Cambridge 
at , | anal fe ill be up. Whatever happens, it will be good by a single point Mr. Mills has lately plunged into politics, and has twic« 
n for Kinnell, w vill ‘ plent f stern fighting matelhe md on many carried all before him in the Uxbridge Division of Middlesex Consequently 
| f id not get as much pla is he ought It will also be he seems to have played but little golf of late ; more is the pity, for he is a most 
vill real that more play with the professional cheerful and exhilarating player B.D 
Cl SPONDENCE 
LORRES DENCE. 
\N UNCOMMON BEAR country of late years, both in summer and winter, and in different parts of 
lo tue Eprror of Country Lire.” England, the Midlands and the South, also in Ireland Phe park of Versailles 
Th wt houred bears \eluropus melanoleucu which has been a is a wonderful place for seeing wild life, there being so many birds, squirrels, et« 
minent featur {f Rowland Ward window for me cha past, | o> rare It is a kind of bird sanctuary, where the birds are allowed to live in peace, I 
n animal that it deset more than passing notices This particular specimen believe Many beautiful birds arrive on the shores of England from time to 
wquired | Mr. W. N. Fergu nh, & missionar in Sze-chuen, trom a time, such as orioles, hoopoes, ete., and would nest in this country if not 
persecuted and often shot It is a great pity E. DELLA RoccuetTa 


THE PAINTED BUSH-OUAII 
To tue Eprror or ** Country Lirt 
Sirk,—-There is a very handsome little non-migratory quail which is found in 
the highlands of Southern India rhis bird is known as the painted bush-quail 
(Microperdix erythrorhincha). I do not know whether any attempt has ever 
been made to acclimatise this species in Britain, but from what I have seen of 
it, I faney it might very likely succeed in sheltered hollows and valleys in the 
South of England. These painted quail go in coveys, and keep very much to 
the same locality, not, as far as I could see, wandering fa They are very 
common all over the Neilgherry plateau, and I particularly noticed that certain 
favoured spots always held a covey or two. They especially affect sheltered 
hollows and nalahs, where there is thick, low covert, such as bramble thicket 
and fern The smaller nalahs of the Neilgherries usually have miniature streams 
running along them, with a fringe of low bushes on either side, brambles or hill 
guavas ; these are favourite haunts of quail All attempts to bring the common 
migratory quail back to our shores seem doomed to failure, so that it would 
appear well worth while to try to introduce a species which is accustomed to 
keep to one locality and has none of the wandering instincts of Coturnix. Of 
course, the climate of the Neilgherries is milder than our own; but still, there 
are often fairly hard frosts in January, so that it would seem quite likely that 
these bush-quail might stand our winters, if taken great care of at first, till they 
got hardened. In flight they much resemble the common quail, going off straight 





and low hey are, however, decidedly smaller birds, averaging about three 

ounces in weight As regards beauty of plumage, the painted quail is far ahead 

of the migratory species. The cock has a black head, banded with white above 

THRE PARTI-COLOURED BEAR the eyes, while the cheeks ure also white. The lower plumage is chestnut, while 

the feathers at the sides have oval black spots edged with white Phe colouring 

Phibetan hunter Its habitat is the dwarf bamboo and rhododendron forests above is brown, spotted with black. The throat is white Legs and beak ary 


which clothe the hills at an altitude of from nine thousand to eleven thousand 
feet in this part of China It is a vegetable feedet The soles of the feet are 
hairs md though very bear-like in ippearance, it has been named the great 


panda by Sir Ray Lankester, as the structure of the skull and skeleton shows it 






to be closely related to the Himalayan panda or wah It has never been obtained 
| 1 Kuropean sportsman, and was originally discovered in 1869 by Pére David 
in the mountains of East Thibet The panda, a very handsomely-coloured 
little beast, ts the only Old World representative of the racoon FRANK WALLACE 


\ BLACKBIRD IN) EATON SOUARI 








lo tue Epiror of Country Lire 
Su It may interest your correspondent who saw on February 17th a black 


bird in the Embankment Gardens to know that in Eaton Square Garden we 









i\ 1 blackbird that is been singing for at least a fortmght whenever the 
wind has not been too cold If one walks through Eaton Square its beautiful 
me is sure to be heard The other morning on being called my window was 
ut, and the blackbird was so close that the sound frightened it away In the 
une garden we have thrushes, pigeons, blue tits and starlings. —Maupb S. Werst 
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REDSTARI 





AT VERSAILLES 








To tHe Eprror or Country Luirt 
Sik It may interest vour readers to know that | saw the redstart last spring 
April) in the park at Versailles, also nuthatches running up and down the trees 


Tha never seen the birds in England, although I have been much in this THE PANDA. 
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bright sealing-wax red The hen is much like the cock, but less vividly coloured, 
and lacks the white band above the eyes and the glossy black of the head. These 
quail are excellent eating and the flesh is white. After a covey has been flushed 
once, they lie very close, and require the services of a patient spaniel to get them 
up a second time FLEUR-DE-LYS. 


COCOANUTS HUNG UP FOR TITS. 
To tHe Epitor or “ Country Lire.” 
Sir,—Such an amusing comedy is enacted daily, at this time of year, before 
my windows that | am tempted to ask if you can find space for a very briet 
xccount of it Likely enough, it is being enacted in many another garden also, 
und in that case it would be interesting to know whether the scenes exactly 
repeat themselves everywhere. I have set up cocoanuts for the tits, three, 
on one cord stretched from one Irish yew to another on either side of a narrow 
garden path. The amusing feature of the comedy enacted about these nuts 
ifter one has done—if that ever happens—finding entertainment in the acrobatic 
feats of the birds as they cling, head downwards, and peck, is to observe the 
vecurate and well-understood order of precedence in which the birds permit 


each other to come to this cocoanut feast Primarily it is laid out for tits, 


but the head man of all, when he comes there, is not a tit at all, but a nuthatch 
| have seen a blue tit, very hungry and greatly daring, sidle down the rope and 
come for a momentary peck at the nut furthest from the nuthatch, but for a 
moment only. The other has but to lift his menacing, bayonet-like beak, and 
the tit is off, like a guilty thing. Next to the nuthatch, in the order of prece 

dence, is the great tit, and though the nuthatch is so much more formidable, 
you will occasionally see a blue tit steal down and have a peck at a nut when a 
nuthatch is engaged on the most distant one, but the little tit never dares so 
yreatly when it is the great tit that is having a meal Perhaps they are too 
nearly related to be kind to each other. So, the great tit coming after the nut 

hatch has done his breakfast, the blue tit sits on the top of the Irish yew and 


watches the great tit at his meal. Then, when this fellow has had enough, 
down comes the blue tit And while the blue tit eats there is generally a coletit 
on the look-out to come in after him. He keeps guard on the yew while the blue 
tit pecks, just as the blue tit watched while the great tit ate. And that is the 


end of the procession of eaters. But it is not at all orderly—each does not get 
his due turn, by any means, and if the nuthatch or the great tit comes back 
while the blue tit is still at work, it means that the coletit has to go somewhere 
else, never getting his turn at all. A word ought to be said about the marsh 
tit, for he comes sometimes, but he is a much more rare bird with us than any 
of the other kinds ; nor does his appetite for cocoanut seem to be as keen.—H 


NEW RIVER PIKE-FISHING 
lo tue Eprror or * Counrry Lirt 

Sik,—l have lately had a most curious coincidence while pike-fishing. On Satur 

day, February 18th last, | was pike-fishing in this river with a half-pound dace on 
jardine float tackle. I had a run evidently from a large fish, which I hooked 
and which broke my tackle just over the float, the pike taking away the hook 

trace and float. From then till last Saturday I went several times to see if | 
could see anything of my float to show the whereabouts of the pike, but nothing 
was visible. On last Saturday (fourteen days after the above event) I went 
fishing again and fished for roach, dace or perch, using my roach pole with light 
running line and very fine gut line with float, and small roach hook baited with 
a marsh worm, near where | had lost the above-mentioned pike. For 
some time I had no bite, but on moving my line it felt as though hooked to a log 
I tried it gently —no movement ; I tried again—still nomovement. I then thought 
the line was attached to a log or something of that sort, and that I must break 
away. Before doing so, however, I gave one more stronger trial ; and my angling 
friends can imagine my amazement when the weight gave and I felt a tug, and 
the next moment a rush, and my live bait float that I had lost fourteen days 
before appeared on the surface. I at once recognised that I had hooked the pike 
that had then broken away from me, and had been going about with the Jardine 
hook and tackle ever since. I have been a fisherman for over fifty-five years, and 
during that period have had endless adventures while | have been engaged in 
fishing, but this event surpassed everything of the kind that had ever happened 
to me. I knew the difficulty I had to deal with—a large pike hooked with a 
roach hook on the finest of gut lines; many small pike I had caught with a 
worm before, but none over three pounds. I decided to play the fish with the 
greatest gentleness, got plenty of running line ready for his rushes, and called 
to my angler friend to fetch the landing-net ; and in case I should have lost the fish 
before he returned I made it visible to him. The fish during the interval of wait 
ing for the net went to the bottom and sulked. My friend returned with the net, 
and he put it in the river rather low in the water as far as he could reach. Now 
came the time “ to be or not to be”; would the light tackle hold the fish ? 
I settled to try to draw the fish over the net and tightened the line up; the fish 
responded, and unawares swam over the net— fortunately, a large one—and the 
next instant my friend most deftly landed the fish on the bank. We found the 
Jardine hook tackle swallowed, with trace and float attached outside and the 
little roach hook in his lip. The fish. a very fine, healthy specimen, turned the 
scale at nine pounds fifteen ounces, and is now being set up.—W. J. WILKINSON 


ARCHITECTS’ RESPONSIBILITY 
{To tHe Epiror or “ Country Lire.” 
Sir,—You have rendered many services to the architectural profession, and in 
no way more than by preaching that the architect is a creative artist rather 
than a sort of building policeman. This being so, may I draw attention to a 
case recently decided in the Law Courts, which goes against these ideas ; which 
overthrows the artist and puts back the policeman? Briefly, the case may 
be summarised as follows: An architect was commissioned to prepare designs 
for a large public building, which was built, and in two or three years some 
#f the floors were found to be rotten, and had to be renewed at an expense of 
some two thousand pounds. Without in any way being concerned as to the 
apportionment of the blame, and quoting solely from a verbatim report of the 
Judge’s summing up, the following details are ascertained: “ In this case | 
am sorry to find that the defendant is under a serious liability in respect of a 
matter in which, undoubtedly, he is not personally greatly in default, if at all 
rhe builder was to blame; he certainly had not performed his contract ; he 
had got no authority from the architect to-deviate from it, and that authority 
was the only thing which would have justified him in deviating from it.” The 
deviation, which need not be gone into, was the undoubted cause of the trouble, 
but under the terms of the contract the builder was exempted by lapse of time 
and the final certificate. The Judge further remarked: “If it is the fact, as 
appears to be the case, that this (deviation) was a fraud and collusion between the 
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clerk of the works and the builder, why it seems to me that the builder would 
not have been entitled to rely upon that certificate, and that therefore he might 
in all probability have been sued.” The net result is that the architect has to 
pay the two thousand pounds damages and costs, with a sort of hope held out 
that he can bring an action against the builder if he can prove his intention t« 
have been fraudulent. Such decision may be good law and yet not sound sens« 
in that building to-day is far too complicated an art for any one man to know 


all the technical details of all the trades comprised in it fo profess to do so 
is to become a mere charlatan, and this legal decision is calculated to weaken 
that moral obligation which we have hitherto proudly considered to be essen 
tially English—that each man should do good work and be himself responsibk 
for it. The new fashion, then, is to frame your contract with legal subtlety 
and trust that you may not be found out until by lapse of time and your own 
forethought you can transfer your load to the shoulders of the long-suffering 
irchitect C, H. B. Ourennett 
ELSICH, SHROPSHIRI 
lo rue Eprror or “* Counrry Lire.” 

Sir,—The vale of the Corve is as famous for its scenery as the river itself for it 


fish. But may not it claim also very considerable archwological and archi 
tectural interest ? \t Millischope, indeed, the old timber-framed Hall has bee! 





ELSICH 


replaced by one of Palladian character; but the parish possesses one of the 
oldest inhabited houses of the lesser sort that England can boast of. A litth 
higher up the valley is the delightful manor house of Shipton that you illustrated 
earlier in the year, while nearer Craven Arms lies another old manor house, that 
of Elsich, which is so well represented in the enclosed photograph by Mr, W. M 
Dodson. It is now a farmhouse, but fully retains its old character despite a 
rather drastic renovation in 1859. Part of it is built in the local rubble stone, 
and the roof is stone-tiled. But the chimney-shafts, of which the set of three 
on the left-hand side of the picture are original, are of brick, and a wing ot the 
house is of timber-framing filled in with brick. The projection, forming three 
sides of an octagon, gives much character to the back elevation, which is the one 
given. It is carried up in stone beyond the eaves of the house, and then, level 
with the top window-sill, the material changes to oak with plaster filling. Such 
excrescences, usually accommodating a newel stairway, were frequent enough, 
but that at Elsich is almost the only survivor in this neighbourhood, —SaLoptan, 


PIPES BLOCKED BY ROOTS 
fo rue Epiror or “ Country Lirt 
Sin,—If Frances Pitt, whose letter in your issue of February 25th | have 
read, will consider the use of closed, that is spigot and faucet, pipes with joints 
sealed with cement, within the influence of the poplars, a way may be found 
out of the difficulty Of course, I only suggest this, not knowing all the 
circumstances J. G. A. Batrp 


WHEAT AND FROSI 
{To rune Epiror or “ Country Lirt 
Sirn,—A small addition is necessary to your translation of M. de Crausche’ 
letter on “* Wheat and I’rost ” in your issue of March 4th he temperature of 
2odeg. of frost Réaumur which the wheat of the Russian provinces withstand 
is 13deg. below zero Fahrenheit, the words in italics being left out in your tran 
lation. We in England suffer much from our adoption of the comparatively 


unscientific Fahrenheit scale, the zero of which, although thought bv its dis 
coverer to be the lowest temperature possible, having now no real physical meau 
ing And considerable confusion exists in many people’s minds when the year 
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ld, tor ex pl that the temperatur n the preceding night was 15deg 
ahr. ; it has to be explained that this mean rhde, on the Fahrenheit scale, 
t minu I equal gcle { trost And when, aS In Swiss wintel! 
resorts, tempera bel zero are re ded, still 1 explanation is necessary. 


Would that we 
could adopt the 
Centigrade scalk 
JAMES 1] 
MONTGOMREY 


THE CLERK’S 


COW 
fo THe Eprror 
SIR, The photo 


graph herewith is 
that of a wooden 
tablet affixed to 
the interior of the 
grand old Parish 
Church of sur 
ford im Oxford 
hire Although 
undated, it 





mack ot the 
beginning of the 
eighteenth cen 
i cou bol lil BENEFIT Ol lH POOR 

tury, and may be 
ol imterest to stu 


t i the i livest } t} dold day Joun B. Twycros 


HERONS AND THEIR POOD 


fo tHe Eprror or Country Lips 
Sul i notice in la ‘ ua f your paper you publish a letter con 
ernin erons and their food I have studied these birds and their habits a 
nl deal latel 1 " # the marshy English rivers and the Dissimic up in 
North Wak Merionethshire, the latter being able to boast of quite a number 
I these fine | ! I have now no doubt whatever that rats form quite a usual 
diet, and that even les and field-mice often tall victims to this supposed 
tish-teeding bird Your photograph Rats in Heron's Throat ” is only a re 
production of an act that I have often seen carried out successfully while on 
my nocturnal exploits up the river I trust that you will have other letters 

t rol men upon t yuestion }. Cave-BiGiey 
ROOKS 

fo tuk Epiror of Country Liri 

Mi Kleanor Shifiner in her letter on the above states that rooks “ destroy 


uch a lot of noxious msects, worms, wireworms, etc.”” | would draw her atten 


n tothe Report on Rool mad bood, which covers dissection of six hundred and 
thirt nme 1 in the years 19 », and trom every county 70 per cent. of 
tewncl i un 1 per cent eed Iruit etc. ; 4 per cent., wireworms ; 
} pe ent ther insect per cent earthworhn I per cent, millipede 5; 
med 4 pe nt., mi llaneous, including ews lhe rook is no friend of the 
mer or truit-crowet lle may be interesting " to other M. P 


\ KENTISH CHAIR-MENDER 
lo tue Eptrror oF Country Lari 

1k Phe photograpt | I send w taken not very long ago almost undet 
the shadow of Cold ne of the most interesting of Kent's megalithic monu 
ment The old 
man, it will be 
een, is engaged in 
chair-mending, an 
occupation which 
takes up a good 
deal of his time 
Phe chief point of 
interest about 
this man is that he 
has mended 
chairs with rushes 
all his lite, and 
ithough rush 

seatedchair 

have, in the mean 
time, gone out of 
fashion and come 
into fashion again 
he has kept 
steadily on repair 
ing and reseating 
chairs tor the cot 

tagers of Kent, 
whose fashion 

rarely change and 
whose want ure 


lew (,, 


MIC} 
lo tne Eprror 
SER, There 
seem to be an un 
usual number of 


mice in the village 





otf Orby (Lines.) 
In one garden 


they have ce 


CHAIRS TO MEND! 


stroyed the tur 


nips, carrots and 


bulbs In an outhouse they attacked potatoes kept in a sack, a dainty, minut 
nest being found among them An old woman, to her great indignation, dis 
covered that the rubber teapot spout bought only the dav before had been 
nibbled and spoilt by these tiresome litth pests In spite of cats, a colony of 
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mice thrive in the Vicarage hey eat the serge curtains, get into the pantry 
drawers and bite the table-linen, investigate the cook’s pantry, and are so bold 
that they run about the dining-room when it is lighted up in the evening. They 
have been found sitting in the warm ashes by the housemaid in the morning. 
and in the oven by the cook Probably as the weather gets warmer they wil] 
desert the houses, but alas! 
G. W 


only to return in greater numbers next winter 


THE DESTRUCTION OF OWLS. 
fo tHe Epiror or “ Country LIFE 
Sir,—-Very timely is Mr. Collinson’s appeal for the owls, one of the rat’s greatest 


enemies \ keeper some time ago told me he was expected to raise so many 
thousand head of game, and if he could not do so his services would not be 
wanted, so he said, We kill every hawk, owl, jay, etc., we see.” He was 


perfectly aware, he said, that this was the cause of the alarming increase of rats, 
sparrows and mice Here in Kent I never see a bird of prey, and there are 
clubs established for the destruction of rats and sparrows! Unquestionably, 
a great amount of damage is done by the vast flocks of sparrows that feed on the 
corn, and the rats are so numerous they are a terror to the farmers.—H., ( 
RIcKETTS 


A PICTURESQUE ROCK DWELLING AT WOLVERLEY, 
WORCESTERSHIRE. 
fo tHe Eprror or “Country Lire.” 
Sir,—Many articles have been written and photographs published on the subject 
of the rock dwellings of Worcestershire and Staffordshire, but herewith is a photo- 
graph of a dwelling-—one of the best extant——-which the writer believes has never 





1 DWELLING IN THE FACE OF THE ROCKS 


been included in any article which has hitherto appeared. It is near Wolverley, 
is still inhabited and, as can be imagined from the photograph, forms a charming 
picture, surmounted as it is with greenery and the lovely Ladies of the Wood, or 
silver birches. There are erroneous ideas respecting these rock dwellings 
Many have the impression that these curious habitations are all ancient, but 
they are not. Some of them may be, but some of them (at Wolverley) have 
been stocked out within the memory of old people still living. The subject ot 


the photograph is not one of these, however RK. A. Boucner-GILes 


FHE COUNTRY OF CRAVEN 

{To tue Eprror or “ Country Lirt 
Sir,—I have an old Peerage, or ** Catalogue of All the Dukes, Marqueties, and 
Karls, which have been in England since the firft entrance of the NORMANS,” 
printed at London, 1671 rhis has under ** Craven” the following paragraph, 
which, in connection with your recent papers on Skipton Castle, may be of 
interest: “ The Country of Craven, in the Weft-Riding of York-shire, is feated 
on the Head of the River ARE, which may not improperly be derived from the 
Britifth word Crage, that is a Stone, for the whole tract is rougl 
unpleafant to fee to, with Craggy ftones, hanging Rocks, and rugged wayes, 
in the midft whereof, as it were in a lurking-hole, not far from ARE, ftandeth 
Skipton, which lyeth hidden and enclos’d amongft fteep hills, the Town is fair 
enough, and hath a very proper and ftrong Caftle, which Robert de Rumley built, 
lately repaired by, and now in the pofteffion of the Counte/s Dowager of Pembroke, 


all over, and 


Craven is lately of greater note by being made an Earldome, and gives honorary 
title to 1664 William Craven, Baron of Hamsted, Marshal created Earl of Craven ; 
March 20 Ann 17. Car. 2."—ALLEN FOXLEY 














